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Cuaprer XVI. 
SPARING SUGAR AND BUTTER. 


| ion a writer has opposite incidents to relate referring to the 
same period of time, he is often puzzled which to take up first. 
Miss Lester had walked forth after dinner in the wild night—leaving 
the Lady Adelaide to her remarkable interview with Lord Dane—and 
was speedily blown back again by the wind: but, short as her absence 
abroad was, there’s something to tell of it. 

Skirting the Hall round to the right, as it were, Miss Lester struck 
into a somewhat lonely road: the pastures belonging to her father’s 
house were on the right, the dark wood on her left. She was on her 
way to Miss Bordillion’s, and there were two roads that would take 
her to it: the one she was pursuing, the other through an angle of the 
wood. The wind nearly took her off her feet, but she bore up bravely, 
seizing hold ever and anon of the trunk of a tree to steady herself. 
The opening to the wood was soon reached, and she turned into it, 
as being the most sheltered. It was not yet dark, or she would have 
chosen the open road ; but, to people born and bred in the country, 
fear abroad is almost unknown. 

Nevertheless, as she went swiftly along the narrow path, the gloom 
did strike upon her unpleasantly. The wind did not impede her pro- 
gress here, but it moaned and shrieked over-head, seeming to shake the 
trees to their very centre, and imparting a weird-like, ghostly lone- 
liness to the scene. Maria began thinking of a certain story she had 
read in German, where a maiden was speeding through one of the 
country’s dense forests, and 

Some object suddenly started out from the trees before her, and she 
positively screamed. The next moment, however, she burst out laugh- 
ing. It was only her brother. A tall and very slender man of four 
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and twenty, with the same delicately-beautiful face he had in boy- 
hood: the dark blue eyes, the long eyelashes, the dark hair. But the 
joyous, impulsive manners of the boy had given place to an indifference 
that bordered upon apathy: some such a manner as might be seen in 
one out of conceit of the world, and who has nearly given himself over 
to despair. 

“ How stupid I am!” exclaimed Maria, alluding to her cry. “ But 
you should not have startled me, Wilfred.” 

“T did not intend to startle you. Who was to think you would be 
in the wood to-night? It’s not the thing, Maria.” 

“The night has not come yet. I am going to Margaret’s, and 
chose this way as being more sheltered. I could not keep my legs in 
the road.” 

He had turned to walk by her side. Maria seemed under some 
timid restraint ; and cast a stealthy glance at the gun in his hand to 
make sure it was one. 

“Ts that your gun, Wilfred ?” she at length asked. 

“Tt’s one I have had lent me,” he replied in ashort tone ; and there 
ensued a silence. Five hundred doubts and questions arose to Maria’s 
lips, but she did not dare to speak them. 

“TJ wonder they let you come abroad such a night as this,” he pre- 
sently said. ‘‘I never remember such a one.” 

“T did not ask leave; I came without. How is Edith ?” 

The question was put in a hesitating voice. Wilfred took it up. 
His mind was in that state of ultra sensitiveness that warfare with 
the world frequently entails. 

“What! I suppose it is high treason to inquire after her! Have 
they forbidden you even her name? Come, Maria, confess; you 
cannot tell more than I suspect.” 

Maria was silent. 

“Perhaps they have interdicted your speaking to me if we happen 
to meet ?” he pursued. 

“No, Wilfred, they have not done that yet. Tell me how you are 
getting on. Is Edith better?” 

“We are not getting on at all; unless going backwards is getting 
on. It is backwards with us generally, and backwards with Edith. 
She will never grow strong while things are as they are. If there's 
justice in Heaven——” 

“Hush, Wilfred! It will do no good.” 

“And no harm. But have it as you like, Maria. The next inter- 
diction will be, I suppose, against your speaking to me.” 

“Should it come, Wilfred, it will be partly your own fault,” she 
answered. 

“No doubt of it. Iam all in fault, and they are all in the right. 
But I did not expect to hear you say it.” 
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* You are petulant with me without a cause, Wilfred. You know 
that I care for you more than for any one in the world. I fear I do 
not care even for papa—though it may be wicked of me, and wrong to 
say it—as I care for you.” 

“Tt would be a wonder if you cared much for him,” cried bold 
Wilfred. “He has not allowed us to care for him. Exclusively 
occupied as he has been with his lady-wife and her children, showing 
neither common care nor affection for you and me——” 

“T don’t think we ought to speak of it,” came the gentle interrup- 
tion. 


Wilfred gave a sort of aggrieved jerk to his velveteen shooting-coat, 
and disdained an answer. 

“ You speak of the possibility of our intercourse being forbidden ; I 
say that, if it is, the fault will be yours, Wilfred,” she added, gathering 
courage for a desperate effort. “What are these tales that are being 
whispered about you ?” 

“ Tales ?” 

“That you are taking to ill courses; to poaching for game and 
fish ; to going out at night with loose men. They are’—she stopped 
with a slight shiver, and then went on rapidly—“ talking of the 
attack on Lord Dane's keeper.” 


“The country for ten miles round is talking of nothing else,” 
returned Wilfred, carelessly. 
“But they say—some say—that you were one of them.” 


“Oh, they do, do they! It’s well my back’s rather broad just now. 
Who says it ?” 


“T don’t know.” 

“ Who said it to you?” 

“The rumour has come into the Hall in some way. I fancy 
through Tiffle. Lady Adelaide said a word or two to me, and it 
turned me sick and faint. I was too terrified to ask a single question ; 
and if I had, perhaps she’d not have answered it. Oh, Wilfred, come 
to the Hall and deny it if you can! deny it to papa, and get him to 
stop the rumours.” 

“Tf I can ?—what do you mean, Maria? Do you think I go out 
at night to murder gamekeepers ?” 

“Then you will come to the Hall and explain,” was the eager 
rejoinder. 

“Not if I know it. The Hall has been forbidden tome. Don't 
trouble yourself, Maria; Lady Adelaide and Tiffle can say what they 
like; my back is broad enough, W tell you.” 


. They talk of gins and snares; of the entrapping game wholesale 
for sale,” she shivered. 


“T see; they make me into a regular poacher. Well, Maria, let 
my father and his wife enjoy the scandal. Were I to get hung or 
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transported, they'd have the satisfaction of knowing that they drove 
me on my way.” 

Maria Lester pressed her hands on her chest as if she could still the 
pain working there. She felt herself so very helpless. On the one 
hand, were her harsh stepmother and the husband whom she swayed ; 
on the other, this brother being driven to desperation: the brother 
whom she so loved. 

“ How does my father think I am to live, Maria, when he does not 
give me anything to live upon? Put Edith out of the question— 
Margaret supplies her—had I not married, surely he must and would 
have allowed me something, if only a hundred a year. Let him, in 
justice, give me that now. I believe that they wish me to go wrong. 
I am sure Lady Adelaide does.” 

“ You are out to-night with that gun, Wilfred.” 

“ And, if I am, I can’t use it in this wind.” 

“But only the carrying of it may be brought against you. You 
have no game licence.” 

“ Yes I have.” 

For a single moment she thought he was uttering an untruth, and 
her countenance fell. 

“T have taken one out ; Margaret helped me.” 

To hear this was like a weight lifted from her heart, for more 
reasons than one. She was about to reply, when a movement amidst 
the thick trees attracted her attention, and she halted in a sort of 
fear. 

“ What was it ?” she whispered, pointing to the place. 

“J heard nothing, except the wind.” 

“T did not hear—I saw,” answered Maria. “Some face was peering 
out there at us, and I saw it drawn back. It was like a boy’s 
face.” 

Wilfred Lester strode to the spot indicated, pushing himself amidst 
the trees. Not any creature was in sight, human or inhuman: but 
there was a narrow path striking off further into the wood, favourable 
to escape. 

“| think you must have been mistaken, Maria.” 

She shook her head, and they soon came to the end of the wood. 
Further on, on the open road, was the residence of Miss Bordillion ; 
to the left, a by-way led to the cottage inhabited by Wilfred. It was 
close by, though an angle of the road hid it from view. As they 
stood a moment, Wilfred telling Maria that she had better go back 
home, and not venture further in the howling wind, a very curious- 
looking boy came running past. Slim to a degree, with restless 
wriggling movements, he was not unlike a serpent: he had that old, 
precocious face sometimes seen in the deformed, and sly, sly eyes. 
Not that he was deformed, only very stunted for his years, which 
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were near fifteen. An ordinary spectator might have thought him 
ten. 

“Hallo, Shad! where are you scuttering off to?” cried Mr. 
Wilfred Lester. 

The boy stopped. Rejoicing in the baptismal name of Shadrach, 
he had never, in the memory of the neighbourhood, been called any- 
thing but Shad. His other name nobody knew; and it did not clearly 
appear that he had one. Nearly fifteen years ago, he was first seen, 
a baby, at the hut of old Goody Bean. She said he was her daughter’s, 
who had been many a year away from home; but Goody Bean was 
not renowned for veracity, and on the whole did not get credence as 
to this assertion of the child’s parentage. To whomsoever he be- 
longed, there he had been from that time to this. 

“ Please, sir, ’m a going home. I've been getting some sticks for 

nny.” 

yl with childlike simplicity; but, looking at his sharp face, 
it might be doubted whether the simplicity was not put on. It was 
one of two things: that he was a very unsophisticated young gentle- 
man, or else one of rare and admirable cunning. 

“ Have you been in the wood to get those, Shad?” demanded Miss 
Lester, looking at the few bits of faggots in the boy’s hand. 

“T’ve a been o’ny on tother side the hedge, miss; I don’t like the 
wood when the trees moans and shakes.” 

“Have you not been in the wood ?” she returned, looking keenly 
at him. 

“T was there yesterday, miss.” 

“T spoke of this evening.” 

“No,” he said, shaking his head from side to side, something like 
the trees. “Granny telled me to go into the wood, and bring her 
a good bundle, but I wouldn’t when I heard the wind; and I expec’s 
a whacking for it.” 

He shambled off. Miss Lester turned to her brother. “ Wilfred, 
it was he who was watching us.” 

“Very likely. He is even less worthy of credit than his grand- 
mother ; and that’s saying a great deal. Why! what does she 
want ?” 

A decent-looking woman, with a sour face, was turning the angle 
ef the path with a quick step. Wilfred knew her for his servant: 
the moment she saw her master her pace increased to a run, and she 
ealled out to him in some alarm. 

“ What now, Sally ?” quoth he. “Is the house on fire?” 

“Sir,” responded Sally, grimly, “the house is not on fire; but my 
mistress is lying in a dead faint, and I ran out to look for you. I’m 
not sure but life has at length left her.” 
~ A moment’s bewildered hesitation and Wilfred started off; but he 
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had not gone many yards when he arrested his steps and turned to 
his sister. 

“ Will you not come also, in the name of humanity? Your en- 
tering my house to say a word of comfort to Edith—dying asshe may 
be, as I fear she is, for the want of countenance, of kindness—will not 
poison Mr. and Lady Adelaide Lester. Judge between me and them, 
Maria.” 

It might have been the ring of bitter mockery in his tone ; it might 
have been, as he put it, her own humanity that prevailed ; any way, 
Maria followed. The cottage was near at hand: a very unpretending 
cottage indeed, skirting the wood, the kitchen facing the front road, 
the sitting-room at the back. Edith was in the latter, lying as Sally 
had left her. 

It was only a fainting-fit, and she was already reviving when 
they entered. Fainting-fits had been rather common with Edith since 
her illness, but the usually staid servant Sally (her baptismal name, 
though people sometimes called her Sarah from a dim notion of being 
polite) had for once got frightened. Maria, interdicted from going to 
her brother’s, had not seen his wife for many, many weeks, nay for 
months: she stood over Edith, shocked at the change there was in her, 
and fully believing she could not be long for this world. Maria burst 
into tears as she kissed her; they both cried together ; and Wilfred 
whispered to his sister that he was afraid of the agitation for Edith. 
So Maria said a word of quiet farewell, and withdrew. 

“Sally,” she impulsively began to the maid in the kitchen, “ what- 
ever has reduced your mistress to this shocking state ?” 

“Famine, more than anything else,” was the answer, given in the 
woman's customary blunt way. 

“Famine!” repeated Maria, staring at the speaker in a shock of 
bewilderment, and feeling ready to faint herself. “ Famine! Things 
cannot be so bad here as that.” 

** They are not much better, and havn’t been for some time, so far 
as she is concerned,” was Sally’s answer, with a jerk of her head 
towards the parlour door: and if the woman spoke more familiarly 
than was consistent with the respect due to Miss Lester, it might be 
set down partly to her natural manner, partly to the fact that she had 
formerly been nurse to Maria and Wilfred. She had also more 
recently lived as housemaid with Miss Bordillion, and waited on Edith 
and Maria when they were girls. “Me and master, we can eat hard 
food ; bread and cheese, or bread and bacon, or a bito’ meat and a heap 
o potatoes and onions made into an Irish stew, and we can wash it 
down with water, and thrive upon it. But she can’t; she could no 
more swallow them things than she could swallow the saucepans and 
Dutch ovens they’re cooked in. When folks are delicate and weak in 
health, they require delicate food. Beef-tea, and jellies, and oysters, 
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and a bit o’ chicken, or a nice cut out of a joint of meat, witha glassor 
two of good wine every day ; that’s what Miss Edith wants. And 
she’s just going into her grave for the lack of it.” 

The parlour door opened, and Wilfred’s voice was heard down the 
passage. “Sally, is Miss Lester gone? If she'll wait an instant, I'll 
see her safe to Miss Bordillion’s.” 

Maria laid her finger on her lips. “ Don’t tell him I'm here, Sally,” 
she breathed. “He shall not leave his poor wife to come out with 
me.” 

“Miss Lester’s all right, master,” was the response, delivered with 
the usual crustiness. 

“ Then step here, Sally. Your mistress wants you.” 

Sally obeyed the summons, and Maria took the opportunity to steal 
away. As she ran along to Miss Bordillion’s—that is, ran as well as 
the wind would permit her—she felt as perhaps she had never before 
felt in her whole existence. Suffering from lack of proper food !— 
dying from it! Maria Lester had read of such things in fiction and 
sometimes in the newspapers; but to have such brought palpably 
before her, and in her own class of life, had certainly not been amidst 
her past experiences. Two convictions gradually forced themselves 
uppermost from the chaos of thought: the one, that an awful respon- 
sibility lay in some not very defined quarter ; the other, that she should 
be powerless to alter the state of things. 

Cliff Cottage was soon reached: a small, pretty white house with 
green venetian blinds outside the windows. Miss Bordillion was a 
very gentle lady now, with a close cap and white hair. No trace of 
the heart-conflict she had done battle with was discernible on her 
smooth features—only on the hair: that had turned white before its 
time. She was surprised to see Maria come in; and looked up from 
the midst of her tea. Maria threw off her cloak and bonnet ‘and sat 
down to the table; and the maid brought in a cup and saucer and 
some butter. 

“Are you taking your tea without butter, Margaret ?” 

“T like dry toast sometimes, my dear.” 

But Maria remembered that Miss Bordillion never had liked dry 
toast ; nay, that she had been rather particularly partial to butter: and 
she now saw her get up, and quietly, in a surreptitious sort of manner, 
take the sugar basin from the sideboard and place it on the table. A 
light, and a very uncomfortable one, dawned upon Maria. 

“Ts it} famine here, Margaret?” she said, with emotion. “I have 
just heard it is elsewhere.” 

An explanation ensued, for Maria was urgent. It was not famine ; 
but it was very strict economy, an abstinence from all but absolute 
necessaries. Since Maria and Edith quitted Miss Bordillion a year 
ago, she had been thrown upon her own resources: one hundred a 
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year. It might have sufficed for comfort for her and her servant—and 
she kept but one now—but unfortunately she had also Wilfred and 
Edith on her hands. 

“ Are you helping them, Margaret ?” exclaimed Maria. 

“To what little extent I can. There is no-one else to do it.” — 

“T had no idea of it,” breathed Maria. “ Wilfred said a word to- 
night in allusion to it; but I thought I might have mistaken him, 
your income is so very small.” 

“ My dear child, how do you suppose they have lived? No house- 
hold can get along without some ready money. For some time after 
their marriage I would not see them, not choosing to countenance the 
imprudent step. Their money went—what they had of it; and then 
their few little personal valuables went; next their credit went; and 
there they were. One day I met Edith—it was about three months 
before the baby was born—and she looked so worn and weak that I 
gave her my arm home, and Sally enlightened me as to the state of 
things. That girl is worth her weight in gold.” 

“Who is ?” 

“ Sally.” 

“Oh, Margaret! she was always the crossest old thing!” cried 
Maria, going back in thought to her and Edith’s girlhood days, when 
Sally had tyrannised over the pair. 

“She is iron in manner, gold at heart. She had a little money 
saved up,” continued Miss Bordillion; “not much, for she has kept 
her mother and that bedridden sister ; it was a few pounds only, and 
she spent them in necessaries for Edith when the child came.” 

“T'll never call her cross again,” said Maria, in a flush of repentance. 
“But, Margaret, don’t you think Wilfred is being very ill-used ? 
Surely the tradespeople might give him a little more credit !” 

“He is already in their debt.” 

“To a trifling, paltry extent. But he is papa’s eldest son. The 
estate must be his sometime.” 

“Must ?” 

The word was spoken with significant emphasis, and Maria’s face 
flushed all over. It had touched a sadly sensitive chord in her secret 
heart. 

“Tt would be so unjust to leave it away from Wilfred, Margaret !” 
she said, her voice falling to a whisper, as befitted the subject in her 
own mind, for it was one she had never dared to speak of. “He 7s the 
eldest ; he was the only one for years, until these others came. A 
great deal of papa’s resources are from mamma: surely he will at least 
not leave them away from Wilfred ! ” 

“The tradespeople do not appear to think there’s much certainty 
either way,” observed Miss Bordillion, in a constrained tone. 

_. “You won’t speak of this to me, Margaret !” 
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“T do not care to say anything that may reflect on Lady Adelaide.” 

“ Tt is her fault, you think ?” 

“Yes, it is her fault. She has led Mr. Lester into embarrassment, 
and she most certainly excites him against his son. Maria, I do not 
suppose she will allow Mr. Lester to assist Wilfred; or to bequeath 
even his mother’s money to him.” 

“She must be terribly unjust. In petty things I know she is; but 
in this Has she any conscience, Margaret ?” 

“ Conscience is of elastic material in general,” replied Miss Bordillion, 
with a half smile. “And now, Maria, that is all I wish to say of 
Lady Adelaide, and I hardly know how I got betrayed into saying so 
much. It is a state of things sufficiently patent to Danesheld; and 
we cannot expect butchers and bakers to practise benevolence in 
opposition to their own interests.” 

“ And you have really been going without sugar and butter, Mar- 
garet, that you may assist Wilfred and his wife ?” 

Margaret had been going without other things; but she answered 
the remark carelessly. 

“A very little matter of self-denial, that, Maria! Be so kind as 
to guard the secret carefully out of doors.” 

“Why should it be a secret? Are you afraid of offending papa ?” 

“Yes. Though perhaps not exactly in the sense you mean. I 
should not like to offend him, and I ought not to like it: remember, I 
live in this house of his rent free; I spoke to him about paying rent 
for it after you left it, but he only laughed at me. My fear is, that 
were it known I, or any one else, helped Wilfred, he would be thought 
of in his father’s house with all the greater harshness.” 

“ Margaret, what is to become of them ?” 

“T cannot say—I am afraid to think. You see, putting pecuniary 
considerations aside, there is no one to give a helping hand to lift 
Wilfred out of his preseut position. A government appointment was 
talked of ; and he would do his best in it, or in anything else, I am 
sure: but how is he to get it, now his father has turned against him ? 
I wish Lord Dane would be his friend !” 

“ And meanwhile they are starving !” 

“With the exception of what little I can give them: and that is 
indeed a little. With two genteel houscholds to be kept out of a hun- 
dred a year,” continued Margaret, with an attempt at gaiety, “you 
must not wonder that my sugar and butter are too costly to be 
approached lightly. The worst is”—and her tone went back to 
the very utmost gravity of which human tones are capable—“ Wilfred 
has taken up all this as barbarous injustice, and in heart is resenting it 
accordingly.” 

The words recalled Maria to a sense of what she had come out that 
night to speak of; though indeed it could not be said to need recal, 
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miserable current. 

“Margaret, I wanted to ask you—have you heard the rumours 
that are arising touching Wilfred? That he—that he has been seen 
abroad at night, on Lord Dane’s lands ?” 

“Hush !” interrupted Miss Bordillion, glancing round with a move- 
ment that seemed born of fear. 

“Then you have heard it! Oh, Margaret, tell me!—do you think 
it is true ?” 

“JT think rumour of all kinds, Maria, just as likely to be false as 
true. Our better plan is always to ignore it.” 

“ Margaret, I came out this boisterous night to ask you,” she pite- 
ously said; “I was obliged to come, I could not rest. Do you know 
anything for certain ?” 

“T do not,” was the calm reply—and it seemed to Maria’s sensitive 
ears that Margaret had suddenly grown calm and cold. 

“T met him just now with a gun. I don’t know what he was doing 
with it at this hour. He said it had been lent tohim. Do you know 
if that is true ? 

“No, I don’t know anything about that. I daresay it is true.” 

“ He told me you had helped him to take out a shooting licence.” 

“ That is true.” 

“Should Wilfred do anything wrong, I think it would kill me,” 
murmured Maria, lifting her pale and pleading face. 

“Tt would kill Edith.” 

“ And you won’t put me out of my suspense, Margaret ?” 

“ Maria, understand me. I really know nothing of this, except 
that I have heard that rumours to Wilfred’s discredit are abroad. I 
do not think they are true—I hope they are not: and it will be well 
that you and I should entirely ignore them.” 

“Tt is not putting me out of my suspense,” sighed Maria. 

“Tl tell you what I am going to put you out of—and that’s out of 
my house,” said Miss Bordillion, laughing, “or you'll not get home 
to-night. Hark at that wind.” 

Maria fell into a most disheartening reverie; revolving all she had 
heard and seen—all she feared. But Miss Bordillion did not allow 
her time to indulge it. She bade her maid call Mr. Lester's gardener, 
an elderly man who lived close by, and despatched Maria home between 
them. 

And what with the elastic spirits of youth, and what with the pranks 
the wind played them, which seemed to get higher as the moon rose, 
Maria arrived at the Hall in a state of struggle and laughter, her 
bonnet a close prisoner in her hands, her veil gone on an aérial voyage, 
and her hair hanging. 
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Cuaprer XVII. 
THE SHIPWRECK. 


Rarety had such a night been known within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of Danesheld. The storm of wind was terrific. 
Now it swept through the air with a rushing, booming sound ; now it 
shook old gables and tall chimneys, unhinged shutters, and crushed 
down out-houses; and now it caused the few men and women, who. 
ventured abroad, to stagger or to fall as they strove to walk along. 
But for the wind, the night would have been nearly as bright as day, 
for the large, clear moon was at the full; but the clouds that madly 
swept across its face obscured its brightness perpetually, causing a 
dark shadow to fall upon the earth. Even the fitful gusts, when 
clouds were absent, seemed to hide the moon’s rays, and dim them. 

A knot of men were congregated in the taproom of the Sailors’ 
Rest. They were sheltered certainly, but the house was exposed on 
one side to the sea, and seemed to rock and howl with the blast. 
Richard Ravensbird, looking not a day older than when you saw him 
last—hard, composed, phlegmatic as ever—was waiting on his customers, 
and saying little, as usual. Ravensbird had done well at the Sailors’ 
Rest. He and his house were alike irreproachable, and he had earned 


—and gained—the respect of Danesheld. If his object had been to 

live down the old scandal of suspicion attaching to his name, he had 

eminently succeeded ; and even that depét of gossip, the coastguard 

station, would have suspected any one in the town or county to 

th ed of a great crime, rather than the landlord of the Sailors’ 
st. 


Mrs. Ravensbird was in the bar-parlour. Her usual place of occu- 
pancy in the evening was the private sitting-room ; but that happened 
to look out on the sea, and she had come out of it stopping her ears. 
Sophie did look older, in spite of her smart caps. Somehow, after 
Frenchwomen pass thirty they age unaccountably, and Mrs. Ravens- 
bird was no exception. She had not changed in manner, but was free 
of tongue and ready at repartee, just as she always had been. There 
was one child, a boy, to whom they were giving an excellent educa- 
tion, and who was nearly always away at school. He was born a 
twelvemonth after their marriage; and it appeared likely that he 
would be the only olive-branch. Sophie at least did not regret this. 
One day when the boy had the measles and appeared very ill, some 
neighbourly gossip ventured to sympathise with Mrs. Ravensbird on 
the score that there was not another of them, and Sophie opened her eyes 
roundly in wonder. Did people think she was going to allow herself 
to be bothered with the tracasserie of two children ?—to suffer with 
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two ?—to amass fortunes for two? she demanded indignantly. “Pas 
si béte.” 

“ How is Cattley getting on?” inquired one of the company in the 
bar, as he began to fill a fresh pipe. It was the ‘same bar where we 
once saw Mr. Hawthorne drop a brass ladle, as Ravensbird rose his 
head above the screen to the unhappy landlord’s consternation. The 
sereen was there still, but considerably enlarged: it made the sweep of 
the room now, shutting off only the entrance as a sort of passage. A 
vast improvement; and few rooms wear a more comfortable appearance 
than did this bar of Ravensbird’s, with its well-kept furniture and 
its bright fire. 

Ravyensbird, whom the speaker had addressed, took no notice. He 
had just handed a jug of ale to another of the company, and was 
counting the halfpence returned into his hand. 

“T say, landlord, have you heard how Cattley is?” repeated the 
speaker, who was owner of a fishing-boat, and named Marls. 

“ Cattley may be better or he may be worse,” was the short and not 
very gracious reply of Mr. Ravensbird; and one, skilled in defining 
tones, might have suspected that the subject was not palatable to the 
landlord. “I don’t meddle in business that does not concern me.” 

“'That’s as good as to say that I do,” said Marls, with good humour. 
“Not that it’s much meddling, the inquiring after a half-murdered 
man. When I went out, three days ago, it was thought he was a 
dying.” 

“A fine trouble your boat had to get in!” interrupted a coast- 
guardsman. “I was on duty this afternoon, and see it a labouring.” 

“Trouble !” echoed Marls. “I never was out in such a gale, and 
the wind blowing us right on shore. It took our best management, I 
can tell you, to make the port and not the beach. Does nobody know 
aught of Cattley ?” 

“Cattley’s better,” spoke one who was sitting next the fire. “Them 
police must put themselves into it, and nearly do for him, though, with 
their worrying, wanting him to swear to Beecher and Tom Long. 
But Cattley couldn’t swear to them, though he said he'd no moral 
doubt that they were two of the lot. Old Beecher came forward with 
all the brass in the world, and swore his son was at home in bed at the 
time. Nobody would believe old Beecher on his oath, but there was 
no proof, as Cattley couldn’t swear. My lord’s savage about it. It’s 
‘said he is going to be as sharp over his preserves as it was thought 
he'd be lenient. He told old Beecher that his oaths went for nothing, 
and regretted the evidence was not more conclusive. 

“Have they got the third?’ asked another fisherman. “There 
was a third, wasn’t there ?” 

“Said to be. Cattley speaks of another who was watching at a 
dlistance. Keeping guard, no doubt.” 
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“That was Drake, then,” spoke Marls. “Smuggling or poaching, 
it all comes alike to him. Id lay a crown it was Drake.” 

“You'd lose it, Marls. The third fellow was a tall, thin man. - 
Drake’s short and stumpy. Landlord, there’s the missis calling to 

ou.” , 
. And, indeed, Mrs. Ravensbird’s voice was heard in some commotion, 
calling “Richard, Richard!” Ravensbird went out, leaving a smart 
maid to do duty for him. Sophie stood just inside the parlour, a 
candle in her hand. 

“Richard, I have been up stairs, and I protest I was afraid to stop. 
The house rocks as if it would fall.” 

“The house is all safe,” returned Ravensbird. “It has weathered 
out gales as bad as this.” 

“JT don’t think we have ever had such a gale as this. Hark 
at it!” 

She shivered as she stood. Ravensbird, who was a very good 
husband on the whole, though sometimes a little crusty, took the 
candle from her hand, and bade her sit down, drawing a chair near 
for himself. A short while, and the smart maid came in. 

“They are calling for more ale in the taproom, sir,” she said. 
“Am I to serve it? It wants but two minutes to eleven.” 

“Oh, for goodness sake, Richard, let them stop on as long as they 
like to-night,” interposed Sophie. “ Better be in danger in company 
than alone, and I’m sure I shall not dare to go to bed.” 

“ Not dare to go to bed!” repeated Ravensbird, in surprise. “ Why, 
Sophie, what’s the matter with you? Folks sleep best in windy 
weather.” 

“Tt’s a worse wind than I’ve known since I came to the Sailors’ 
Rest,” returned Sophie, who invariably had the last word. “For my 
part, I wish they’d stop on in the taproom till morning.” 

Ravensbird returned to the bar, and told the company it was eleven 
o'clock. They did not, however, seem inclined to move: and, whether 
it was the wind howling without, which certainly does induce to the 
enjoyment of comfort within, or whether in compliance with his wife’s 
words, Ravensbird proved less rigid than usual as to closing his house 
at eleven, and suffered more ale to be drawn. The servant was 
handing it round, when a fresh customer entered. It was Mitchel, 
the preventive-man. He took off an oil-skin cape he wore, and sat 
down. 

“Why, Mitchel! is it the wind that has blown you here ?” were the 
words Ravensbird greeted him with. “I thought you were on duty 
to-night.” 

“The wind won't let me stop on duty, Mr. Ravensbird, so it may 
be said to have blown me here,” replied Mitchel. “I saw you were 
not closed, through the chinks in the shutters. It’s an awful night.” 
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“Not much danger of a contraband hoat-load stealing up to the 
beach to-night,” laughed one of the company. 

“No, the Flying Dutchman himself couldn't bring it up,” said 
Mitchel. ‘“ What with the security from that sort of danger, and the 
non-security from another, namely, that we might get whirled off the 
heights into the sea, and be never more heard of, the supervisor called 
us off duty. What a sight the waves are, to be sure!” 

“The men have not been on duty below all day ?” 

“Couldn’t have stood it,” answered Mitchel, “the sea would have 
washed them away. It’s great rubbish to put men there at all, now 
they have put us on to the heights. I'm afraid of one thing,” he 
added, lowering his voice. 

“ What's that ?” 

“That there’s a ship in distress. My eyesight’s uncommon good 
for a distance, as some of you know, and I feel sure that I made her 
out, and even her very lights. I pointed her out to Baker just now, 
but he could see nothing and thought I was mistaken. Not 1!” 

“ And she’s in distress ?” 

“ Could a ship be off the coast, in such a storm as this, and not be 
in distress ?”’ was Mitchel’s answer. “ And the wind blowing dead 
in-land! Mark me! if that is a ship, she'll be on the rocks to-night. 
| 

The man’s voice stopped abruptly, and the assembly simultaneously 
started to their feet. A heavy, booming sound had struck upon their 
ears. Mrs. Ravensbird rushed into the room. 

“ Ts that a cannon ?” she exclaimed, in alarm. 

If it was a cannon it was firing off quick, sharp strokes, one after 
the other, as no cannon ever had been known to do yet. Some of 
those startled listeners had heard that sound before ; some had not. 

“Tt is the great bell at the Castle!” uttered Mitchel. “I am sure 
of it. The last time it rang out was for that fire in the stables, before 
the old lord died. What can be the matter?” 

With one accord the company left their seats and went into the 
road, peering towards the Castle in the thought of fire. Sophie 
accompanied them, holding on her real lace cap with her two hands, 
and the barmaid followed holding hers. They could not see anything 
alarming, but they talked to make up for it, shrieking out to be heard 
above the howling wind. 

“T wish you would be still for an instant,” interposed Ravensbird. 
“ Listen: as keenly as the wind and that heavy bell will allow you.” 

They hushed their clamour and bent their ears in obedience to the 
injunction. And then they caught what the noise in the taproom 
had prevented their hearing before: a minute-gun fired from the 
sea. 


“Tt is the ship in distress,” eagerly spoke Mitchel; “I knew she 
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would be. She’s signalling for help. And the Castle bell is giving 
notice of it; as it used to do in the old times.” 

At this juncture, one of the Dane retainers was discerned speeding 
past_on the main road. They knew him by his livery of white and 
purple, and the group flew up the by-way and seized him. 

“Don’t stop me,” he exclaimed, “I’m going in search of Lord 
Dane. There’s a large ship in distress. She looks like an Indiaman, 
and may be filled with home-bound passengers.” 

“T said so,” observed Mitchel. ‘“ How did you make her out?” he 
asked of the footman. 

“Some of us fancied we heard signals of distress from sea, and 
went up to the turret-chamber, and there made out the ship, and 
saw quite plainly the flash of her minute-guns, though the wind 
deadened their sound. Mr. Bruff gave orders then for the alarm-bell 
to be rung, and sent me off to Squire Lester's in search of my lord.” 

A very short while, and all Danesheld who could trust to their legs 
found themselves on the beach, called out by the alarm-bell. Some 
tied on handkerchiefs to keep their hats on, some went in hand- 
kerchiefs alone, some in nothing. The ship, drifting gradually in- 
shore with the wind, was nearer now, and her guns were louder. 

They could discern her very plainly in the snatches of bright moon- 
light—a noble ship. One old sailor, who possessed fine eyesight, 
keener than even Mitchel, professed to make out her build, and 
declared she was an American. Whatever she might be, she was 
certainly drifting on rapidly to her doom. 

Her position was a little to their left hand as the people stood, and 
she would most likely strike just beyond the village, towards Dane 
Castle. The wind was as a hurricane, howling and shrieking, buffet- 
ing the spectators, and taking away almost their life’s breath ; the 
waves rose mountains high, with their hoarse roar; and the once 
good ship cracked and groaned as she bent to their fury. 

Oh, the scene on board!—could those watchers from the shore 
have witnessed it! Awful indeed seemed the jarring elements to 
them—the spectators ; what, then, must they have been to those who 
were hopelessly in their power! It seemed to the excited lookers-on 
that they could hear the cries of despair, ascending from the ill-fated 
ship; and imagination, not less vivid than true, pictured, as in a 
mirror, the awful bearings of the scene. Bewildering confusion 
reigned, sickening distress, unbounded fear. Almost as terrible as 
that Great Day of the Last Judgment, as foreshadowed for us. For 
them that Last Day was at hand—time was over; eternity was 
beginning—and all were not prepared to meet it! 

Two gentlemen came up together, arm-in-arm, and the crowd 
parted to give them place: Lord Dane and Mr. Lester. Mr. Lester 
carried a night-glass, but the wind rendered it useless. 
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“Why, she’s nearly close in shore!” exclaimed Lord Dane, in an 
accent of horror. 

“Another half-hour, my lord, and shell be upon the rocks,” 
responded a bystander. 

“Mercy! how fast she’s drifting! One can see her drift !” 

“My men,” said Mr. Lester, addressing himself more particularly to 
the fishermen and sailors there congregated, “can nothing be done ?” 

One unanimous, subdued sound was heard in answer: “No!” 

“Tf one of ’em, any crack swimmer, could leave the ship, and 
come ashore with a hawser, that’s their only chance,” observed an old 
man. “ Not that I think he’d succeed: the waves would swallow him 
long before he got to it.” 

‘“‘There’s the life-boat,” cried Lord Dane. 

The crowd shook their heads with a pitying smile. ‘No life-boat 
could put off in such a sea as this !” 

Never, perhaps, had been witnessed a more hopeless spectacle of 
prolonged agony. Once, twice, three times, a blue-light was burnt on 
board the ship, lighting up, more distinctly than the moon had done, 
her crowd on deck, some of whom were standing with outstretched 
hands. And yet, those on shore could give no help. Men ran from 
the beach to the heights, and from the heights to the beach, in painful, 
eager excitement ; and they could do nothing. 

On she came—on, on, slowly and surely. The night wore: the 
hurricane raged in its fury; the waves roared and tossed in their 
terrific might—and the good ship came lurching on steadily to her 
doom. Very singular to say—singular as it seemed to the agonized 
spectators—now that death was inevitable, the despairing cries had 
ceased. 

In two hours from the time that the Castle bell boomed out, she 
Struck: and the shock washed many souls overboard, who began 
battling with the waves in their own poor might and strength, as 
hopelessly as the ship had battled. Cries came over the water then, 
with a shrill, wailing sound, and were echoed by the watchers: some 
of whom—women—fell on their knees in their nervous excitement, 
and prayed God to haye mercy on the spirits of the drowning. 

“She'll be in pieces! she'll be in pieces! and no earthly aid can 
save her!” were the hoarse words that went up around. 

As they were being spoken, another dashed into the heart of the 
throng—one who appeared not yet to have been among the spectators. 
It was Wilfred Lester. He wore his sporting clothes, as he had done 
when Maria met him earlier in the evening. Pressing through to the 
front with scant ceremony, he leaned his arms on the rails of the little 
jetty, and contemplated the beating vessel. 

“Good heavens!” he uttered, after a few moments’ steadfast gaze ; 
“she must have struck !” 
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“This five minutes ago !” 

“ What is that in the water?” he continued, after another pause. 
“Human beings, drowning. They are being washed off the ship 
fast !’ And at the answer, all that Wilfred Lester possessed of excite- 
ment, was aroused within him. 

“Human beings, drowning!” he repeated, his voice harsh with 
emotion. “And you are not attempting to rescue them! Are you 
mad, or only wicked ?” 

One by his side pointed to the foaming sea. 

* Let that answer you.” 

“Tt is no answer,” said Wilfred Lester. ‘ Where's the life-boat ?” 

He turned in his impulsive indignation, and Mr. Lester drew him- 
self away into the midst of the crowd: he had not cared latterly to 
come in contact with his son. Lord Dane, on the contrary, pressed 
up, and laid his hand upon the young man’s arm. 

“You are excited, Lester,’ he quietly observed: “and I acknow- 
ledge the sight is more than sufficient to stir the most stoical heart 
ever put into man. But nothing can be done. You might as well 
talk of a balloon as a life-boat: the one could no more get to the ship 
than the other.” 

“The effort might be made,” returned Wilfred, in a resentful tone, 
as he dashed his wild hair from his brow—and the wind was making 
everybody’s hair wild that night. “It might be made, I say.” 

“ And the lives of those making it sacrificed,” rejoined Lord Dane. 

Wilfred Lester disdained further reply, and turned to where a knot 
of fishermen were congregated. He was familiar with them all; and 
had been from boyhood. 

“ Bill Gand, where’s the life-boat?” he asked of that old weather- 
beaten tar, who looked sixty at the least, to judge by the wrinkles 

on his face. “Is she ready ?” 

Bill Gand pointed with his finger to a small and snug creek at some 
little distance: he was not a man of fluent words. The life-boat was 
moored in the creek, and could be out at sea (wind and weather per- - 
mitting) in a few minutes. 

“Was made ready when the Castle bell tolled out, Master Wilfred,” 


answered he. 


“And why have you not put off in her?” demanded Wilfred, in a 


tone of command. 


“Couldn’t dare, sir. And the sea’s higher now, if anything, nor 
it was then.” 

“Couldn’t dare!” scornfully echoed Wilfred Lester, whose anger, 
like that of the waves, seemed to be rising. “I never knew a British 
sailor could be a coward until now; I did not think ‘couldn’t dare’ 
was in his vocabulary. Iam going out in the life-boat : if there’s one or 


two amidst you who can overcome ‘ fear’ you had better come with me.” 
_ VOL, XVIII. M 
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He turned to quit the spot and make for the creek, but fifty voices 
assailed him. “It would be sheer madness to attempt it.” “ Did he 
mean to throw away his life?’ “He and the life-boat would be 
swamped together !” 

“Then swamped we will be,” retorted Wilfred. “Do you see 
there ?” he added, waving his hand in the direction of the ill-fated ship. 
“When your fellow-creatures’ lives are being swamped wholesale, 
when you see them buffeting with the pitiless waves, does it become 
you to hesitate in attempting their reseue—and you brave seamen ? 
Come on, my men! if there be any of you who deserve the name !” 

How contagious is example—how valuable a little sterling en- 
couragement — how effective a spice of stinging ridicule! Several 
“good men and true,” acted on by the words, declared themselves 
ready to man the life-boat; and pretty nearly the whole crowd 
trooped off in the wake of Wilfred Lester. 

He was long of leg and fleet of foot, and was already busy with the 
boat when they reached him. A voice called out that if she must go 
out, Mr. Wilfred had best not be one of those to man her: he was no 
sailor. Wilfred Lester caught the words, and turned his handsome 
face towards the sound; very pale looked his features in the moon- 
light—pale, but resolute. 

“ Who said that ?” he asked. 

Tt was old Bill.Gand. And Bill avowed it. 

“You are not yourself, Bill Gand, to-night. Would I urge others 
on a danger that I shrink from ?” 

“Venture in that there boat, Master Wilfred, and you wunna reach 
the ship alive,” cried Bill, ‘let alone come back. Nor the rest, nor 
the boat neither.” 

“Tt is possible; but I think we may hope for a better result,” 
was the answer: and in truth Wilfred Lester seemed carried out of 
himself to-night. ‘‘ We are embarking in a good cause, and God is 
over us.” 

The last words told; for, of all men, a sailor has the most implicit 
trust in God’s mercy—a simple, childlike, perfect trust, that many 
who call themselves more religious might envy. They were contend- 
ing now who should man her, numbers being eager; and there ap- 
peared some chance of its rising to a quarrel. 

“This is my expedition,” said Wilfred Lester, and his voice had all 
that command in it that these moments of danger will sometimes bring 
forth. “ But for me you would not have attempted it; allow me the 
privilege, therefore, of choosing my men. Bill Gand, will you make 
one of us or not ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the old sailor, “if it’s only to take care of you. 
My wife’s in the churchyard, and my two boys are under the waters: 
I shall be less missed nor some.” 
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The others were soon named, and they went into the boat. ‘Wilfred 
was about to follow them, when some one glided up, and stood before 
him. 

“ Will it prove availing if I ask you not to peril your life ?” 

The speaker was Mr. “Lester. Wilfred hesitated a moment before 
he answered : 

“T could not, for any consideration, abandon the expedition: never- 
theless, I thank you; I thank you heartily, if you spoke out of interest 
for my welfare. Father, this may be our last meeting: shall we shake 
hands? If I do perish, regret me not; for I tell you truly, life has 
lost its value for me.” 

Mr. Lester grasped the offered hand in silence, a more bitter pang 
wringing his heart than many of the bystanders would have believed : 
but the incident had been almost unnoticed amid the thronging and 
pushing crowd. Wilfred leaped into the boat; and it put off on its 
stormy voyage, the spectators tearing round again to the spot, whence 
they could see the sinking ship. 

What a fine picture the scene would have made could it have been 
represented both to the eye and the ear! not unlike those old Dutch 
paintings of the Flemish school. The doomed ship and her unhappy 
freight of human life, soon to be human life no longer! The life-boat 
launched on her perilous venture, making some way in spite of the 
impeding wind—now riding aloft, now engulfed under a huge wave, 
now battling with the furious sea for mastery; the anxious faces of 
the spectators, and their hushed, breathless interest, as they watched 
the progress of the boat, or the dim and dreadful spot further on! 
The bright moonlight lighted up the whole scene; cloud after cloud 
was chasing each other along the night sky: the faint tinkle of a bell 
might be heard ever and anon from the ship, and the great heavy 
Castle bell boomed out still at intervals. 

Would the boat reach the ship? Those in the boat, as well as 
those on shore, were asking the question. Bill Gand, the oldest of 
them, declared that he had never wrestled with a gale so terrific, with 
waves so furious. The mystery to Bill then—and it would remain a 
mystery throughout all his after life—was that they did wrestle with 
them. Minute by minute, as they strove to labour on, and the angry 
sea beat them back, did he believe would be their last; that the next 
must see them in eternity: all who were with him believed so, includ- 
ing Wilfred Lester. How was it that they did escape? It appeared 
nothing less than a miracle—an impossibility effected; and when 
endeavouring to account for it afterwards, they were wont to repeat 
the words Wilfred Lestér had spoken on shore: “It was a gent cause 
and God was over them.” 

But they did not reach the ship. No: too many poor wretches 
were struggling with the waves, nearer to them; and they picked up 
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what they could—picked up until the boat would hold no more. It 
was a very small boat at the best, almost an apology for a boat, and 
was nearly filled by those who manned it. Danesheld had long cried 
out against it: but it was easier to cry than to get a new one. 
Shouting out a cheering word of hope to the wreck, which the wind 
probably took to itself and kept, they turned in shore again. 

The going back was less labour, for they had the wind with them ; 
but it was not less dangerous. Some of the men, powerful, hardy 
sailors that they were, felt their strength drooping; they did not 
think they could hold out to the shore. Wilfred Lester encouraged 
them, as he had done in going, cheering on their spirits, almost 
renewing their physical strength. But for him, they would several 
times have given up the effort in despair, when they were first beating 
on for the wreck. 

“Bear on with a will, my brave lads,” he urged; “don’t let the 
fatigue master you. I and Bill Gand are good for another turn yet; 
but we'll leave you on shore to recruit your force, and bring others in 
your stead. You shall join again the third time. Cheerily on with a 
will! I wonder how many times it will take to save them all ?” 

One of the rescued spoke up to answer; apparently the only one 
yet able to speak. The others were lying, hurt or exhausted, at the 
bottom of the boat. He was a thin, light, able-bodied seaman, and 
seemed none the worse for the immersion in the water. 

“Tt would take several times, master; but you'll never get the 
chance of going to her a third time, if you do a second. She was 
parting amidships.” 

“ Parting amidships !” 

“The captain said so. She was, too. I think she must have struck 
upon a rock; she was grinding and cracking awfully.” 

“ Whence does she come ?” 

“From New York. <A passenger ship. A prosperous voyage we 
have had all along from starting, and this is the ending! A fine ship 
she was, spick and span new, eleven hundred tons register, her name 
The Wind. I didn’t like her name, for my part, when I joined 
her.” 

“ Many passengers ?” 

“Forty or fifty; about half a dozen of them first-class; the rest, 
second.” 

The above conversation had but been carried on in snatches, at long 
intervals as the howling wind and the struggling boat permitted. Soon 
it ceased altogether, for every energy had to be devoted to the boat, if 
they were to get her to the shore. 

A low, heartfelt murmur of applause greeted their ears as they 


reached it; it might have been louder but for the remembrance of. 


what the brave adventurers had yet to do, and the little chance there 
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was of its being done—the very small portion these few, saved, 
formed of those to be saved. As Wilfred Lester stepped ashore, his 
face white with exertion, and the salt foam dripping off him, it is 
possible that he looked for a father’s hand to welcome him, a father’s 
voice to cheer him. If so, he was mistaken. Mr. Lester was there 
still, but he did not press to the front; he did not appear to recognise 
that Wilfred was even known to him. Ah, what a difference does it 
make in our feelings of regard for our friends—their recuscitation 
from probable death, as compared to their entering on it ! 

Another spectator had been added to the scene: Mr. Lester’s wife. 
Lady Adelaide, braving the wind, had come forth in her woman’s 
excited curiosity, and was now standing on the beach between her 
husband and Lord Dane. Was her prescence the obstacle that pre- 
vented Mr. Lester’s further notice of his son ?—or was he already 
repenting of his late greeting? Wilfred saw her standing there ; but 
he was too busy to give to it more than a passing thought. 

He stood, prepared to help the rescued out of the boat, almost 
jealous, as it seemed, that anybody else should touch them. Suddenly 
he turned his white face full on the thronging spectators to speak, and 
his voice bore that nameless sound of command it had previously done, 
when urging to the expedition. 

“Have any of you thought to provide warm beds and large fires ? 
Otherwise these poor rescued creatures might almost as well have 
been left in the water.” 

Richard Ravensbird was the first to respond, pressing forward a 
little beyond the crowd as he did so. 

“T can receive two or three; my wife is at home making ready for 
them. I have not been able to do anything towards saving, but I can 
towards sheltering. There’s one coach here, and Jessop is bringing 
down his omnibus.” 

Lord Dane spoke up, offering the Castle and every accommodation it 
could afford. But the Castle was too far off to be of much use to men 
half drowned. As they raised one man from the bottom of the boat, 
he spoke faintly. He had nothing on but his shirt and drawers, and 
seemed to be getting in years, for his wet hair, hanging over his face, 
shone with a white tinge in the moonlight. 

a What part of the coast have we been thrown on? What place is: 
this ?” 

“ Danesheld.” 

“My head,” came the feeble rejoinder. “I amcold. Geta shawl 
for my head.” 

Shawls were not plentiful on the beach, but one of the bystanders 
divested himself of a cloak, and it was put upon the rescued man. 
He feebly pulled the cape over his head and face, to shield them from 
the cold, and another one of the rescued, a young man, who was fully 
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dressed, as if he had been flung into the sea without a minute for 
preparation, hastened to assist him. It seemed that he was in at- 
tendance on him, as friend or servant, or, might be, only as fellow- 
passenger. Both were passengers ; not sailors. 

“T should be glad to have him conveyed to a decent inn,” said the 
young man, “if there is such a thing at hand ?” 

“ Mine is an inn, and close by,” said Ravensbird. “We'll do all we 
can for him.” 

The coach was brought up close, and the man lifted into it. The 
younger was about to follow, when he grasped Wilfred Lester’s hand : 

“That we owe our lives this night to you, under God, there is 
little doubt. I shall hope to thank you better than I can do now.” 

The voice proclaimed his condition. It was that of a gentleman, 
its tone remarkably pleasant, its accent refined. A third followed 
them into the coach; a sailor, this, whose head was much cut; and 
the coach took its departure for the Sailors’ Rest, Ravensbird having 
run on before to be in readiness for the arrival. . 

Wilfred Lester began mustering his second crew. Old Bill Gand 
again making one of them. 


“Not you, Dick,” cried Wilfred, putting a man back with his arm. 
“T won't have you.” 

“And why?” said the man. “Tm strong enough. Ive been 
stronger nor ever since that illness in the summer.” 

Strong? Well, perhaps he was: but it might be that Wilfred 
Lester was thinking of other reasons. The man had a wife and seven 
young children. 

“T will not admit you,I say. Stand back, Dick! We have no 
time to lose.” 

Scarcely had the words left Wilfred Lester’s lips, when a sound, as 
of a united human ery from many voices, came along, borne on the 
wind. Just the same sort of ery heard before, when the first of them 
were washed off the ship: not a ery of despair, not altogether one of 
fear; more the sudden, surprised cry, that we might make without 
thought of danger, if plunged unexpectedly into a cold bath. 

“What's that ?” asked the crowd. 

Ah! what was it? A far louder cry went up from those ques- 
tioners when they knew; a shrill wail of sympathy, full of horror. 
The rescued sailor's words had been too surely and swiftly verified. 
The vessel had parted amidships, and was settling down in the water. 

Oh, for the life-boat now! One more voyage, and it may yet save 
a few of those now launched into the sea. Before it could take a 
_ third, the rest will have been launched into eternity. 

And the life-boat hastened out amidst cheers to force itself once 
more on its mad way. But it rescued only one. It was blown back 
and bufieted, and all but lost itself; and when a lull came, and it still 
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pressed on to its work of mercy, there were no souls left to save. 
The hungry waters had made sure of their prey. 

And what was the secret of that sudden calm that seemed to have 
fallen on the ship? There had been cries of alarm, of horror, of 
despair, enough and in abundance, rising from her at first, when hope 
seemed to be only on the wing, and she began to drift on to her doom ; 
but as she neared it closer and closer, and hope had completely died 
out of the most sanguine breast, then calmness supervened. 

Was not that strange? Many there were, on board, conscious of 
not having led good lives ; some, of being the most reckless and worst 
of sinners; few, if any, were in that state of resigned preparation 
which we are apt to call “fit for death.” Then, whence arose this 

calm, childlike resignation? What could the secret have been ? 

It arose in the first instance through the exertion of a minister of 
the church, who happened to be on board, one of the passengers. 
When hope was gone, and no labour of any sort remained to do, for 
labour was impossible in the teeth of the warring elements, then this 
good man’s work began, and they gathered round him in the large 
cabin. He told them of mercy in Christ, even in that, the last hour ; 
he said that so long as they had but a minute of life, they had hope 
and opportunity ; God was affording it to them. He reminded them 
of the pardon of the thief on the Cross; he bade them note, if they 
had never noted it before, how Jesus when on earth healed at once all 
who came to him; not waiting to ask why they did not repent before, 
not reproaching them with their past sins and their crying amount, 
but enlarging his mercy according to the greatness of the need. 
Jesus was waiting still, continued the minister; the same loving 
Jesus, who had found his pleasure in healing those sinners of old, was 
waiting then, hoping to heal them. No matter for their past lives; 
no matter though that past was rising now on their consciences, an 
awful burden ; that was no impediment: had not Jesus said that he 
invited sinners, sinners such as they were, not the righteous; the 
greater the sin, the greater the pardon. He spoke of the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness, which Jesus himself had told them was the 
type of his own sacrifice, how the poor bitten people had but to look 
at it with their eyes, and be healed: just so they had but to look now 
with their whole hearts to Jesus. Oh, if they would but cast them- 
selves upon him with the simple faith of children, carrying their sins 
in their helpless hands, and pleading nothing but his sacrifice and his 
promises, his ever-sheltering arms would be outstretched to them, his 
pitying smile of love would come out to meet them. Before they 
called, he would answer ; before they could speak, he would hear. It 
was the same Jesus, waiting still, the Saviour of the world, the blessed 
Redeemer: their Saviour, their Redeemer ; let them all go to him! 
He was giving them the opportunity now, before they met him face 
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to face in eternity: he was listening to hear them cry, each indi- 
vidually, Lord, save me! He was waiting to answer, I will! to 
receive, and pardon, and comfort them. There he was; asking them 
only to come to him, and taste of his enduring love, and live with him 
in the blissful peace of Heaven for ever and for ever. 

And as the minister’s words, delivered with that quiet earnestness 
which is the essence of impressive speaking, fell on their ears, a 
strange sense of peace, of security, fell upon their hearts. To those 
dying men and women, it seemed to have come direct from Heaven, 


an earnest that Jesus Christ was indeed waiting for them with a loving 
welcome that should last for ever. 


Cuaprter XVIII. 
AT THE SAILORS’ REST. 


A sustiine night was that for Mrs. Ravensbird. She had all the 
capable tact of a Frenchwoman, and was equal to the occasion. Warm 
beds were in readiness for the shipwrecked, hot flannels, renovating 
drinks. The three, mentioned, were alone conveyed to the Sailors’ 
Rest, the others found accommodation in the guard-house and else- 
where: ah, so few in all!—and the boat, as you have heard, could not 
make the wreck again. 

The middle-aged passenger was placed in the best room: a commo- 
dious and really handsome apartment on the first floor. As he was 
assisted from the coach up to it, Madame Sophie cast a keen glance at 
him, and came to the decision that he was a tall old man. His hair 
was silvered, his features looked white, what she could see of them, for 
the hanging wet hair and the flapping cape of the cloak: which cloak, 
by the way, had been furnished by Mitchel the coastguardsman. He 
had recovered from his exhaustion sufficiently to decline all assistance 
in his chamber, into which he shut himself, rubbed himself dry by the 
fire, got into bed between the hot blankets, and then rang the bell. 

He wished for a large basin of hot gruel, with some brandy in it. 

When the maid took it to him, she brought a message. The young 
man, his fellow-passenger saved, wished to know if he might come in, 
or whether he could do anything for him. 

No, was the answer sent out. And the young man had best lose no 
time in getting into bed himself. He might come in in the morning, 
if he’d be so good ; and nobody else was to disturb him unless he rang 
for them. 

Mrs. Ravensbird, in common with half Danesheld, did not go to bed 
that night. She had her hands full; and was glad also of the excuse 
for sitting up, though the wind, having done its fierce work, had 
somewhat abated. She busied herself attending to the rescued sailor's 
head, which seemed to have been cut and scored for pastime, and in 
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drying the younger passenger’s clothes, for he had been fully dressed 
when rescued. 

It appeared that these two were the only passengers saved. The 
others had all gone down, and were now, it was to be hoped and 
trusted, at rest in Jesus. The officers had perished; the two or 
three others saved were common seamen. As Mrs. Ravensbird doc- 
tored the head of the one under her charge, she inquired particulars 
of the two sleeping men above, but the sailor could tell her nothing : 
they were first-class passengers, he said, but he did not even know 
their names. 

“Are they gentlemen?” asked the inquisitive landlady, who was: 
learned in social distinctions, the result possibly of her residence at 
Dane Castle ; “ or merchants, and people of that sort ?” 

The sailor could not say, but gave it as his opinion that they were 
most likely merchants, for “lots of trading folk” came and went. 
between England and the States. 

“Tt’s odd you handful of folks should have been saved while all the: 
rest, but one, perished,” remarked Sophie. “ Quite a miracle, as one 
might think.” 

“T don’t knew about miracles,” answered the man, rather abtusely ; 
“T think it was because we took to the boat. There was a life-boat. 
attached to the ship, and we managed to launch her and get into her, 
a few of us: she swamped after a bit, and swamped some of them in 
her, but it had brought the rest of us, you see, nearer to the life-boat: 
that put off from shore, and enabled it to pick us up.” 

“What a fight it must have been amongst you, on board the ship, 
which should get the life-boat !” 

“Law bless you!” cried the man. “A fight!—it was rather the 
other way. We could hardly get enough in her: of the two, the ship- 
seemed the safest. The captain said she couldn’t live in such a sea, 
even if we got her clear of the vessel: and he was right; she didn’t. 
live for long. Don’t cut off more of my hair than you can help, 
ma’am.” 

Very early the following morning, before seven, the younger travel- 
ler’s bell rang for his clothes. They were taken up to him, dry; with 
some of Mr. Ravensbird’s best linen as a temporary accommodation. 

Soon after eight Mrs. Ravensbird was in her bar-parlour alone, 
rather explosively giving vent to some grievance, in her native lan-- 
guage, a custom she had never forgotten or abandoned, when she 
suddenly found herself interrupted in French as fluent as her own and 
rather more pure. Turning round in her surprise, she saw the 
younger passenger, attired in his dry clothes; by which in fact she: 
recognised him, for she had scarcely seen him the previous night. 
And Madame Sophie, in that first moment, thought she had never seen 
SO prepossessing a man. He was about four or five and twenty, his 
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figure very fine, his features clearly cut, his hair dark, and his coun- 
tenance and manner singularly attractive. 

“Monsieur is French,” remarked the gratified Sophie, with a 
curtsey. 


“You are, I hear,” he replied, with a light laugh. “And some- 
what put out just now.” 

Ah, monsieur should have her servants just for a day, was the 
rejoinder. ‘That tiresome animal of a barmaid; thinking of her finery 
and her back, and not a bit of her work ! 

« “Are you a clever needlewoman?” inquired the gentleman in 
English ; English as good and pure as his French. 

More and more won over by the attractive looks, the courteous man- 
ner, the pleasant voice, Mrs. Ravensbird protested that there was not a 
better needlewoman in the world than herself. She had been externe 
pupil for seven years in a French convent, she said ; and, let the sisters 
alone for making girls expert at their needle! Did monsieur want a 
button sewn on ? 

The gentleman smiled. Had it been only that, he thought he could 
have managed the job himself without troubling her, provided she had 
supplied him with needle and cotton. “I had those with me,” he 
continued, “ but they have gone down with my luggage.” 

“You have saved nothing, sir ?” 

“ Nothing except a pocket-book and a few papers which I happened 
to have about me. What I want you to do,” he continued, “ is some- 
thing that requires rather more skill than the sewing-on of buttons. 
I want a shade made for the eyes.” 

Sophie raised her glance to the eyes looking at her; clear, bright 
eyes they were, of a dark grey; and she wondered what they could 
want with a shade. 

“Tt is for my fellow-passenger,” he proceeded to explain. “I have 
been to his room, and all his ery is fora shade for his eyes. He suffered 
with them during the voyage, I observed, and the light of the room 
this morning affects them much. He wishes it made very large, he 
says, of thin cardboard, and covered with dark blue or green silk, with 
tape to tie it on with.” 

“Tape !” ejaculated Sophie, in reproof. “ You mean ribbon, sir.” 

“ Anything. He will not care what the materials are, provided his 
eyes are shaded. I asked if I should order breakfast for him, but he 
seemed only anxious for the shade.” 

Sophie soon got her necessary materials; a sheet of card-board, which 
she fished up from somewhere, and some purple silk, the remnant of 
a dress; and set to work. The gentleman sat himself on the arm of 
an old horse-hair sofa opposite, and watched her fingers. His orders 
were, he said, laughingly, not to go up again without the shade. 

“Who is he?” asked Sophie, as she worked. “He seemed to me 
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last night quite an old gentleman. Do you know much of him, 
sir ?” 

“T saw a good deal of him on board.” 

“It’s curious how intimate fellow-passengers get on board a ship!” 
observed Mrs. Ravensbird, whose tongue was never at fault. “Is he a 
merchant ?” 


“T don’t think so.” 

“What is he coming to England for ?” 

The gentleman laughed. ‘“ You must inquire of him, Mrs. Ravens- 
bird, if you wish to know. I have not been so inquisitive as to do so.® 

“TI suppose he is an American,” she continued, nothing daunted. 
“ What is his name ?” 

“ That question I have just asked of himself, for I do not remember 
to have once heard it mentioned on board,” was the reply. “ He tells 
me it is Home.” ‘ 

“Mr. Home!” complacently continued Sophie, as she gave a turn 
to the purple shade, now satisfactorily progressing. “And I hope 
you will give me the gratification of hearing yours, sir. Im sure it’s 
a pleasant one.” 

“Do you fancy so?” he laughed. “I see nothing much in it 
myself. Lydney.” 

“Lydney!” repeated Sophie, after him. “That’s not a French 
name.” , 

“My father was not of French extraction. My mother went out 
to America from her own country ; and she married him there.” 

“Ah!” said Sophie, “that accounts for your speaking the two 
languages equally well. Then you'd be called an American, sir, not a 
Frenchman. What a shame !” 

“TI suppose I should be,” he assented, his bright grey eyes full of 
merriment. 

“ And have you come over here on business, sir ?” 

“In truth, I think I came for pleasure ; to look about me—never 
having had the honour of seeing old England before,” he answered, 
with good humour. ‘How many more questions would you like to 
ask me, Mrs. Ravensbird ?” 

“But itis my French nature, and I must ask you to excuse it,” she 
replied, with ready politeness. 

“Suppose I ask you one in return? Is there such a thing as a 
tailor in—what do you call this place—Danesheld? Look at me!” 

He extended a leg and an arm. The salt water had caused the 
clothes to shrink, so that he did not appear in the height of fashion. 
Sophie laughed, and gabbled on in her own tongue. 

But yes, there was a charming tailor, fresh from a London estab- 
lishment. He had grown ill in the great stifling metropolis, and 
he came down here, where his wife’s friends lived, and opened a shop 
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next door to Mr. Wild, the surgeon’s, and his cut was perfect; my 
Lord Dane himself had honoured him with an order for a suit last 
week. The gentleman did not know my Lord Dane? 

“Not I,” answered Mr. Lydney. “He is your great man here, I 
presume ?” 

The greatest of all for miles around, Sophie answered, and he lived 
at Dane Castle. He was down on the jetty last night when the life- 
boat brought Mr. Lydney and the rest in. Ah, heaven! what a 
wreck it was ! 

#All the pleasure went out of Mr. Lydney’s face as she recalled it, to 
be replaced by true and earnest pain. He hid his eyes for a moment 
with his hand. 

“‘T awoke three times in the night, and each tinte that I slept I had 
the whole scene before me,” he said, ina low tone. “I feel that it 
will be in my dreams for weeks to come.” 

“You must be thankful that you are amidst the few saved, sir.” 

“Tam,” he answered, very quietly. ‘When the boat was being 
launched, the gentleman upstairs touched me on the arm. ‘I shall 
go in it,’ he said, ‘it may give us a chance:’ and I leaped into it with 
him ; not, however, thinking that any chance remained to us, either 
in the boat or the ship.” 

“What did he do with his clothes?” asked Sophie. 

“He ran up on deck without them, washed out of his berth. A 
large, warm cloth cloak, that he had flung on, was lost in the water.” 

“He seemed ill last night, I thought, apart from the state of ship- 
wreck.” 

“ He has been very ill the whole time of the voyage. Some inward 
complaint, I believe. Ah, la bonheur.” 

Mrs. Ravensbird was holding oft the shade, completed. He said a 
few words of gallant admiration for her and her quickness, as he took 
it from her hand. 

“T have not put my best work in it,” she observed. ‘You hurried 
me too much for that. When would you like breakfast, sir ?” 

“Presently. Let us see what this sick gentleman wants first. He 
is Older than I am.” 

Mr. Lydney went up stairs with the shade, and Mrs. Ravensbird 
began searching her memory for its records of her own country. 
That she had somewhere seen handsome features to which his bore a 
resemblance, she felt certain, and had little doubt that in her own 
young days she must have known his mother in France. “My heart 
warmed to him from the first,” quoth she. “It may even turn out 
that his mother was a friend.” 

In the course of the morning, Lord Dane walked into the Sailors’ 
Rest, to make his inquiries after the rescued. Richard Ravensbird 
was not in the way at the moment, but his wife was quite equal to 
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receiving his lordship. She did not forget the old days when he, the 
poor and obscure Herbert Dane, was fond of chattering to her, Sophie 
Deffloe; and her manners to him retained far more of ease than did 
those of some of his dependants in Danesheld. She began pouring 
into his ear all the news she had been able to collect, as regarded the 
two passengers, coupled with her own additions; for Mrs. Ravensbird 
was one of those who form conclusions according to their active imagi- 
nation, and then assume them to be facts. 

They were coming over from America, she said: the elder one, a 
Mr. Home, travelling for his health, especially for a weakness in the 
eyes; the other, a Mr. Lydney, for pleasure. They had met on board 
as fellow-passengers, and become friendly, and the younger one seemed 
inclined to be grateful and attentive to the old one, for it was through 
him he got into the boat and was saved. 

“Both Americans, I presume ?” observed Lord Dane. 

Mr. Home, yes, for certain; Mr. Lydney was half American, half 
French, was Mrs. Ravensbird’s answer. Ah, the malheur! to learn 
that! when she had taken him to be a pure Frenchman, if ever there 
was one on earth. Never was such an accent heard out of Paris. 
And he was the pleasantest man ; charming in manners; affable and 
free as my lord himself used to be in the bygone days. And Madame 
Sophie cast a half saucy glance to my lord when she said it. 

“ Are they gentlemen ?” inquired Lord Dane. 

“ But certainly ; the younger one at least,” answered Mrs. Ravens- 
bird, warmly. ‘ He looks fit, every inch of him, barring his pantaloons 
which have shrunk, to be what you are, my lord, a British nobleman. 
There’s no mistaking him for anything inferior. And, do you know, 
his face puts me in mind of some lady I must have known in France 
in my early days; but for the life of me I can’t think who, though 
Tve been ransacking my memory all the morning. Wouldn’t it be 
curious, my lord, if it should turn out that I was acquainted with his 
mother ?” 

Lord Dane smiled. “Is he up?” he asked. 

“Up!” echoed Sophie; “he was up hours ago; at seven o'clock 
this morning. He went out after breakfast to put a letter in the 
post, and to find the new tailor; and I'll be bound he then went down 
to the wreck, for he is in a fine way over his luggage being lost, 
especially some particular box that was amidst it; and wants to know 
whether there’s any chance of things being got up. Does your lord- 
ship think there is?” 

“A few things may be, perhaps. I cannot tell.” 
“The other one’s not up,” ran on Sophie. “I thought I'd take his 
breakfast in myself, and inquire after him, but it wasn’t much he’d 
answer. All I could see of him was his grey hair and the purple 
shade I made him. He was lying buried in his pillow, under the bed- 
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clothes, his back up, and his face to the wall; and he just told me 
to put the tray down by the bed and leave it, and he’d help himself.” 

“ Poor man! I dare say he was thoroughly exhausted. Will you . 
convey a message to him for me, Mrs. Ravensbird? Say that I, 
Lord Dane, shall be happy to render him any assistance in my power ; 
and if he would like me to pay him a visit, I can do so now.” 

Mrs. Ravensbird ran up stairs to the invalid’s chamber, and came 
back, shaking her head. 

“Tl lay any money he’s a cross-grained old bachelor,” cried she ; 

“he seems afraid to look at us. And he won't see you, my lord. I 

call it quite rude of him. ‘My service to my Lord Dane,’ said he, 
‘but tell him I am a private individual, seeking nothing but repose, 
and not desirous of making acquaintance yet with any one. Ill pay 
my respects to his lordship when I’m better.’ Some of those 
Americans know nothing of courtesy.” 

‘Oh, very well,” returned Lord Dane, not at all gratified at his 
friendly offers being rejected, “Tl not trouble him again; he can wait 
on me when he chooses, if it please him so to do. How is the poor 
sailor ?” 

“He's in bed too,” cried Sophie; “lazy fellow! ¢ But those sailors 
will lie when they get a chance. A fine work I had with his head in 
the night! I’m sure I was an hour over it; and he seems to have no 
notion how it got cut about. He must have been bumping against 
something with a sharp edge, I say. Good day to you, my lord, 
if you are going. Thank you for calling.” 

As Lord Dane turned from the Sailors’ Rest toward the town, Mr. 
Lydney was approaching it from the beach. Lord Dane did not 
happen to look that way, and consequently did not observe him. 

** Who was that gentleman?” inquired Mr. Lydney of the landlady, 
who had attended his lordship to the door, and stood looking after him. 

*‘Tt’s Lord Dane, sir.” 

‘Lord Dane!” came the answer, spoken in surprise. “How young 
he looks!” 

Sophie felt rather offended on Lord Dane’s account. “Did you 
think he was old?” she asked. “Why should you have thought that?” 

A short pause, and Mr. Lydney burst into a laugh. 

“ Now that’s the force of association,” he cried. ‘‘ You had spoken 
of this Lord Dane being the chief of Danesheld, and my mind at 
once pictured a venerable man, with hair as white as the passenger's 
upstairs, or whiter. He is a tall, fine man, and looks quite young.” 

All the Danes were that.” 

“ It’s in their race to be so, I suppose ?” 

“That it is. He came to inquire after you and the old gentleman, 
to offer a visit and his services. I took up the message to Mr. Home, 
but he would not see him, and his lordship’s gone off in high dudgeon.” 
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“ Perhaps he'll see him when he’s up.” 
. © Perhaps he won't,” answered free Sophie. “ Lord Dane said he 
- should not come again ; if Mr. Home wanted him he might go to him. 
_I must say, sir, it was not very polite of your friend.” 

' “T don’t suppose politeness had anything to do with it one way or 
the other, Mrs. Ravensbird. Mr. Home may have felt physically 
unequal to receive a visitor ; he certainly seemed so this morning.” 

“ Why doesn’t he have a doctor called in, then ?” 

“T suggested that to him the first thing to-day, but he declined ; 
saying all he wanted was a little rest and quiet. I think he’s right ; 
he is not injured.” 

“And about his dinner?” continued Mrs. Ravensbird, rather re- 
sentfully. ‘I went in myself, just before my Lord Dane arrived, 
asking whether he'd like slops, or whether he'd have a nice little 
chicken cooked, but he growled out something about wanting no 
dinner, and would hardly answer me. Perhaps you'll try, sir.” 

Mr. Lydney laughed, and ran lightly up the stairs, calling back that 
perhaps the invalid would not answer him. 

It was a most comfortable and commodious room, the one in which 
Mr. Home lay—the best in the Sailors’ Rest—and Mrs. Ravensbird 
was in the habit of calling it the state chamber. The bed was at the 
far end, opposite the door, and the fire-place in the middle, between 
the two. Save for the bed, it might have been a handsome sitting- 
room, but Sophie had exercised her French taste upon it. The 
furniture was of mahogany, the curtains of the bed and windows were of 
blue moreen damask. A sofa was drawn up near the fire; a round 
table stood in the middle of the room; side-tables and other furniture 
against the walls. A great ugly beam ran across the ceiling it’s true, 
but that did not deteriorate from the real comfort of the room. The 
apartment occupied by Mr. Lydney was at the opposite side of the 
passage; a small room, scantily furnished. Mrs. Ravensbird secretly 
wished the respective occupants had been reversed. She hinted at 
this in her liking for the young man; and he, in his free, good- 
humoured way, said his chamber was paradise after his berth in the 
life-boat. At the end of the passage was a sitting-room, looking out 
over thesea. Mr. Lydney took possession of this, and his meals were 
served in it. 

The invalid lay in bed the whole day. Towards dusk, Richard 
Ravensbird went in and found the chamber nearly in darkness. The 
heavy curtains were kept drawn before the windows, on account of the 
sick man’s weak eyes; the fire had gone down to a black mass. 
Ravensbird stirred it into a blaze, and was quietly sweeping up the 
hearth, when Mr. Home suddenly addressed him : 

*‘ What sort of a neighbourhood is this ?” 

“Sir?” he cried, turning round. 
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“ What sort of a neighbourhood is this ?” 

Mr. Ravensbird probably wondered in what light he was intended 
to take the question, whether as to its natural, its social, or its political 
features. But he did not inquire. 

*Tt’s a dull neighbourhood rather,” said he. “ Except when it gets 
enlivened by any such event as the one last night, or by a poaching or 
smuggling affray. Not that there’s any smuggling to speak of now. 
Lord Dane’s haying abandoned it for several years has not tended to 
make it gayer.” 

“He is your great man of the locality, this Lord Dane—as I hear 
from my fellow-passenger in the next room.” 

“Oh yes, sir. The Danes have been the lords of Danesheld from 
times unheard of. And plenty of state they have kept up. But, to 
haye the Castle closed, or as good as closed, has been like a blight 
upon the place. The present Lord Dane has not lived at it.” 

“Why so?” 

“He went abroad almost as soon as he came into the title, and has 
not long returned. Eight or nine years he must have been away. 
Perhaps more: time flies. It’s thought he will remain now, and' I 
dare say he will; he has reorganised the establishment at the Castle.” 

“ He is not married, is he?” 

“No, sir. His sister, Miss Dane, is with him at the Castle at 
present, acting as its mistress.” 

“Perhaps you will inform me what you are talking of,” cried the 
invalid, after a pause. “Lord Dane has no sister.” 

“Yes he has, sir. And she is with him, as I tell you, at the 
Castle.” 

“Then I tell you he has not a sister,” was the sick man’s irritable 
answer, though his tone was, and had been, remarkably low and quiet 
throughout. “I meta Mr. Dane once in Paris, I remember; it was 
the present peer ; there was no sister then.” 

It was Richard Ravensbird’s custom, when people insisted upon a 
proposition that he knew to be a mistaken one, to let them hold their 
own opinion uncontradicted. As he did now. He stretched his neck, 
up to get a sight of the sick man’s face, feeling sure it was an obstinate 
one, but did not succeed: the upper part was under the purple shade, 
the lower part under the bedclothes. 

‘* Yes, I met the present peer in Paris, and had a sort of acquaint- 
ance with him,” continued the invalid. “I heard afterwards that he 
had succeeded to the title, and of the accident to the younger son, 
Captain Harry Dane. Has he ever been heard of ?” 

“Who, sir?” asked Ravensbird. 

“Captain Dane.” 

Mr. Ravensbird did not answer at once. He was wondering 
whether the stranger could be cognizant of his having been charged 
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with the murder—a point upon which he was still sensitive—and was 
saying this deliberately to insult him. 

“Did you know the particulars of that accident, sir ?” he at length 
asked. 

“Yes, I did. I did not get them from Mr. Dane, thongh. A 
nasty pitch over for him. Was he ever heard of, landlord ?” 

“He was heard of, sir, in so far as that his body was found. He 
lies buried in the family vault.” 

“ Where was it found ?” 

“ At sea. It was picked up by one of our fishing-boats. Not that . 
it had been in the water all the time. But for me I doubt if they’d 
have recognised it. I knew it by certain marks the moment I put my 
eyes on it,and I happened to be on the beach when it was brought in.” 

“ Why should you recognise it better than other people ?” 

“Twas Captain Dane’s servant, sir; had been with him several 
years.” 
me Oh, ay; then I must have heard of you,” remarked Mr. Home. 
“Was there not some quarrel talked of, landlord? I’m sure it was 
reported so.” 

Richard Ravensbird came to the conclusion that the gentleman had 
heard the other report, touching him—the accusation—and was leading 
up to it. He therefore set himself to speak of it calmly and openly, 
as he always did, to those aware of his arrest; otherwise he preferred 
to maintain a complete reticence on all points relating to that night. 

“Yes, it was a fatal fall, a nasty struggle,” Ravensbird observed : 
“and who the adversary was, remains a mystery to this day. Two or 
three were suspected. I, for one, and was taken up on suspicion ; and 
a packman, for another, who was seen in angry contest with the cap- 
tain on the heights just about the time. In my own mind, I sus- 
pected somebody very different.” 

“ Pray whom did you suspect ?” 

“T should be sorry to tell,” answered Ravensbird. 

“ And what were the grounds for suspecting you?” 

“A quarrel I had had with Captain Dane. It occurred in the morn- 
ing, and he kicked me out of the Castle: the catastrophe took place 
the same evening, and people’s suspicions—naturally enough, I ac- 
knowledge—fiew to me. But they were wrong. I would have saved 
my master’s life with my own: I would almost bring him back to life 
now at the sacrifice of my own, were it in my power. I was much 
attached to him, and I am faithful to his memory.” 

“In spite of the kicking-out ?” put in Mr. Home. 

“Tush!” returned Ravensbird, nettled. “I beg your pardon, sir. 
A dispute of a moment, in which we both lost our tempers, could not 
destroy the friendship of years. Yes, sir, I presume to say it—friend- 
ship. He was the Honourable Captain Dane, and I but his servant ; 
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and though he never lost his dignity any more than I forgot my place, 
there was a feeling between us that might be called friendship. No 
man ever had a more faithful servant than I was to my master.” 

There ensued a silence. Ravensbird mended the fire, which was 
getting low, and the gentleman turned in his bed. 

“What has become of the cousin, Herbert Dane? I used to 
hear of him. He was to have married some young lady staying at the 
Castle—at least it was thought there was an attachment.” 

“Lady Adelaide Errol,” said Ravensbird, who had not clearly heard 
the first part of the question, through some clatter with the fire-irons. 
“Yes, there was an attachment, but she would not have him after all, 
and she married a gentleman whom we call Squire Lester. Ah, she 
was another mystery.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“Well, I thought so at the time. She has a whole troop of chil- 
dren now. The young man who was chiefly instrumental in saving 
you last night, sir, was Squire Lester’s eldest son, Mr. Wilfred Lester : 
his mother was Squire Lester’s first wife. But for him, the life-boat 
would never have gone out. He is under a sad cloud, poor fellow.” 

“ What sort of a cloud, pray ?” 

“More sortsthan one, sir. He is out at pockets and out at elbows; 
tales are told that he and his young wife are starving; and when a 
gentleman is reduced to that condition, he’s apt not to be too par- 
ticular as to what he puts his hands to. It’s a miserable business 
altogether, and Lady Adelaide’s at the bottom of it.” 

“ You are speaking to me in riddles, landlord.” 

Ravensbird explained. Telling briefly the circumstances that led 
to the reducing of Squire Lester’s son to his present position, and cer- 
tainly not sparing Lady Adelaide in the recital. 

“It’s a pity,” was the comment of Mr. Home, when he had listened. 
“T did not take much notice of him last night, was not in a condition 
to do it, but he seemed a fine young fellow. We were speaking of Mr. 
Herbert Dane, landlord. What has become of him? Is he at Danes- 
held ?” 

“Why yes, sir, now. Isaidso. He is at the Castle.” 

“ At the Castle! What for ?” 

Rayensbird gave his neck another stretch, thinking if he could get 
a tolerable glimpse of the face over the mound of bedclothes, he might 
be able to draw some deduction as to whether its owner was in his right 
mind. In vain; he could see nothing but the tip of the nose—a thin 
and handsome nose, it’s true, but what of that ?” 

“He has come to the Castle to reside, sir.” 

“He! Does Lord Dane tolerate him in it ?” 

The usually impassive face of Mr. Richard Ravensbird was for once 
a puzzled mass of astonishment. Light dawned on it. 
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“ Why, sir, is it possible you do not know that Herbert Dane is the 
present peer? Lord Dane, that we have been speaking of, he who 
called to inquire after you to-day, was formerly Herbert Dane. He 
succeeded the old lord.” 

Mr. Home raised himself on his elbow, and peered at Ravensbird 
from under the purple shade. 

“Then what on earth has become of the eldest son—Geoffry—he 
whom I was with in Paris? Where was he, that Herbert Dane 
should inherit ?” 

“ He died at the same time as his brother,” answered Ravensbird, 
shaking his head. “Before the body of my master was found, the 
remains of Mr. Dane were brought home for interment in the family 
vault.” 

“‘ Where did he die? What did he die of ?” reiterated Mr. Home, 
who appeared unable to overcome his astonishment. 

“ He died of fever, sir. I can’t take upon myself to say precisely 
where, for I forget ; it was near to Rome, and I know he was put on 
board at Civita Vecchia. My lady went almost as quick ; and the old 
lord did not live above a month or two.” 

“TI know, I know,” cried the stranger, with an impatience that 
seemed almost feverish ; “I saw their deaths announced in the news- 
papers; and I saw the succession of the new peer, ‘ Geoffry, Lord 
Dane.’ Not of Herbert.” 

“ His name is Herbert Geoffry, sir,” explained Ravensbird. “As 
soon as he became heir, he was no longer called Herbert, but Geoffry. 
It is a favourite name with the Lords of Dane.” 

Mr. Home laid down and covered his face. Ravensbird waited in 
silence, rather wondering. 

“Tt has been quite a shock of surprise to me, look you, landlord. I 
had thought to renew my former acquaintance with the Geoffry Dane 
T once knew, never supposing but he was the present peer. When 
they brought me word up to-day that Lord Dane had called, I took it 
to be him ; but I did not care for him to see me in my present state. 
Herbert, Lord Dane! I can’t believe it now.” 

“ Indeed he is, sir; and has been for this ten years past.” , 

“Ts he liked ?” 

“Yes, very much. Not that he has given great opportunity to be 
liked or disliked, stopping away so long,” added Ravensbird. ‘“ He has 
made himself popular since he did come back ; and he behaved gene- 
rously in the matter of Lord Dane’s will. The will left a large amount 
in presents and legacies, but my lord died before he signed it, conse- 
quently it was void. The new peer, however, fulfilled all the bequests 
to the very letter, as honourably as though he had been legally bound 
to do it.” 

“That was well.” 
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“Fifteen thousand pounds were left to Lady Adelaide Errol: a 
large sum, but it was paid with the rest.” 

“ Why did he not marry her ?” rather sharply put in the invalid, as 
if forgetting his former question on the subject. “ He was rich enough 
and great enough then.” 

“ She turned round, sir, as I tell you, and would not have him. It 
was exactly like a sudden freak—a whim—unaccountable. My present 
wife was maid to Lady Adelaide'at the time, and she got to know of 
the refusal and told me, but we did not talk of it. In fact it was not 
generally known that there was ever anything between them.” 

“Perhaps there never was much.” 

“Oh yes, there was, sir; when he was plain Herbert Dane,” signifi- 
cantly replied Ravensbird. “Ah, he little thought then, or my Lady 
Adelaide either, to be what he is now—the Lord of Danesheld.” 

“ And he has not married, you say ?” 

“Not yet; and there’s no heir. If he were to die, the title would 
be extinct. People think he may perhaps marry now, as he has come 
to settle down.” j 

Mr. Home made no reply. He turned his face to the wall and put 
up his back; and nothing more was to be seen of him but his silvered 
hair, and the purple shade. 
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A Week with the Fenians. 


On the morning of the first day of June, we heard that a force of 
Fenians had crossed the Niagara at Buffalo, and taken a small earth- 
work called Fort’Erie. During the day, dispatches came in announc- 
ing excitement among the Irish population generally, and indications 
of a general movement for the invasion of Canada among the faction 
of the Fenians adhering to Roberts and Sweeney. Our sagacious 
managing editor soon made up his mind that the New England 
Fenians would make St. Albans a rendezvous; at four o'clock I 
received my orders to hasten there at once, and observe events: the 
business office supplied me with a roll of greenbacks for expenses, and 
a bunch of free passes for railroad travel covering the whole region 
between Detroit and Portland, and at half past five I had left the 
railroad station bound northward. 

My previous knowledge of Fenianism had given me the impression 
that it was little more than a swindling scheme for supporting idle 
Irish adventurers by contributions from the pockets of working men 
and women, who thought they were giving to their country. But 
this journey was to be made simply as an impartial observer, for the 
benefit of the newspaper-reading public; and I began it by throwing 
aside all prejudices and previously-conceived opinions on the subject 
to receive my attention, and by forming the determination to mingle 
no argument with the simple narrative of what I saw. Writing now 
for a different public, I shall proceed upon precisely the same principle, 
stating only facts as I saw them, and leaving readers to make their 
own inferences and arguments. 

I found, upon inquiry of the conductor, that there was no party of 
Fenians upon our train, although about three hundred had been taken 
up the night before, and it was said that a battalion of about the same 
strength was on its way by another route, and likely to join us at a 
point near our destination, and that tickets had been bought for six 
hundred for the following night; the majority preferring to close up 
their peaceful labours on Saturday afternoon, and begin their filibuster- 
ing enterprise with a new week. So I wrote a brief dispatch with these 
few facts, mainly to show our readers that a correspondent was already 
on his way to the front; put it on the wires at the office in the station 
at Concord, New Hampshire, and in due time, exchanged my seat for a 
narrow, but not uncomfortable berth, and slept the sleep of the weary, 
while traversing the State of Vermont, at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
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We were to arrive at St. Albans at six; so I arose at five. I 
learned soon after that several car-loads of Fenians had indeed been 
attached to our train during the small hours ; and desirous to take the 
earliest opportunity of inspecting the men whose doings I was to 
watch, I passed through one or two cars and soon found myself among 
them. The three cars they occupied were not crowded, the men 
taking their ease on two or three seats each. They were common- 
place, young Irishmen enough, nearly all between eighteen and twenty- 
five years old, evidently from the machine-shops of the cities rather 
than the farms of the rural districts—somewhat sulky, as most men 
are, after riding all night on hard seats; but not quarrelsome. The 
most surprising element in their manner, to my mind, was the general 
reticence, and absence of that flurry and tendency to braggadocio, so 
common among new recruits. A glance at their garments, however, 
was enough to show that those who had not seen actual fighting 
service were few among them; each wearing an overcoat with cape 
and brass buttons, and dark-blue blouse, sky-blue trowsers, or having 
some other simple remnant of the uniform discarded on his discharge 
from the Union army a year ago. There were plenty of army knap- 
sacks and haversacks, but no visible weapons of any kind; nor was 
there any badge or rank to distinguish the officers from the rest of 
the men. 

In due time the train paused at the station of St. Albans. Just as 
we began to slacken speed, we passed, stationary on a side track, a long 
train of baggage-cars filled with United States regulars from one of 
the forts in Boston harbour. They had started early in the day, on 
the first receipt of the news of probable trouble on the frontier ; had 
arrived soon after midnight, and were just beginning to stir out of 
their straw, and getting out of their cars in dense clusters like a swarm 
of bees. The platform of the station was covered with men, and to a 
stranger it was not easy to say which were on their way to the 
machine-shops of the village, and had stopped out of curiosity, and 
which were yesterday's arrivals of Fenians. I noted that those of my 
fellow-travellers who seemed by their bearing to be superior in rank 
to the mass, were holding whispering conferences with men who met 
them on the platform, and who seemed to be giving orders and informa- 
tion. The train trundled on for Montreal ; and declining the vocifer- 
ous solicitations of the carriage-drivers, each of whom offered “a free 
ride” as an inducement to patronise his particular hotel, I strolled to 
the centre of the village, determined to discover the best inn before 
committing myself to the mercies of any. Soon after leaving the 
station, I met men, evidently Fenians, bearing between them heavy 
baskets of smoking loaves, purchased at the baker’s to provide a 
breakfast for the hungry reinforcements. ' 

It would be difficult to imagine a more charming village than that 
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which had steadily become celebrated as the scene of one of the most 
audacious raids of the late war, and was destined to be the centre 
of interest during the Fenian campaign. About a level common, 
shaded with sturdy hedges, and its green expanse brilliant with yellow 
dandelions, clustered three or four churches, an academy, a court- 
house, all plain and modest brick and wooden buildings, a dozen shops 
for the sale of boots and shoes, dry-goods, and groceries, the dwellings 
of the wealthier citizens, and one building which it was not difficult to 
see was the hotel. 

My character of correspondent being known, I was introduced 
before, during and after breakfast, to quite a number of gentlemen 
as “ officers of the Fenian army,” all of whom proved more or less con- 
fidential as to the less obvious features of the existing state of affairs, 
and the probabilities of the future. I soon found, however, that much 
of the information so profusely volunteered by these gentlemen, was 
untrustworthy, and intended to deceive rather than to enlighten the 
public. The first whose acquaintance I made was introduced as Colonel 
Brown, an Irishman of education; a lawyer in Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, in small practice ; he had served successively as private soldier 
and captain in the Union army during the late war; he held the 
position of lieutenant-colonel and inspector-general in the Fenian 
army; and he was entrusted with the all-important duties of getting 
the arms and ammunition of war into the hands of men. 

Colonel Brown was such a man as I might have expected to find 
organizing and leading this exceptional invasion; but not so another 
gentleman who obtained an introduction to me soon after for the 
purpose of asking me to keep his name out of print. I never men- 
tioned him in my correspondence from the field, and here will designate 
him as Colonel R , the military title being his by right of gallant 
and honourable service in the army of the Potomac, at the head of a 
regiment from my own State. I knew him by repute at home both as 
genfleman and soldier, and found it hard to account for his presence at 
the Fenian head-quarters. An American by birth and parentage, of 
one of the old Massachusetts families, with a brilliant record, and 
fortune of his own, and a family to share the stain of the ignominious 
failure which seemed certain even at the outset, it appeared that he 
had everything to lose and nothing to gain by joining in such a 
movement. His own conversation gave little clue to the mystery, he 
simply remarking that he was at St. Albans as an observer, ready, if 
an actual campaign should ensue, to give his aid to the weakest side, 
but anxious to avoid the ridicule of his friends if the affair should 
turn out a mere fiasco like that of a few months before at Eastport, and 
therefore desirous to keep his name out of the papers. I soon learned 
that he held a commission from the Fenian Senate, and shared in the 
councils of war of the leaders at St. Albans and it was not long before 
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he threw off all disguise, and spoke freely of “our enterprise” and 
“my regiment.” The only explanation of his share in the scheme 
which my observation can suggest is, that his experience of fighting in 
Virginia had so infatuated him with the exciting joys of a martial life, 
that he was ready to join even a wild filibustering project for the 
sake of renewing the pleasures of hardship, adventure, combat and 
command. 

Although I was not then introduced to him, I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing the commander of the Fenian right wing, General 
Spear, who had apartments at a neighbouring and inferior hotel. He 
was a man of fifty, with the bearing of a veteran soldier, and the 
manners of a kindly gentleman, tall, stout, with grey hair which had 
been red, weather-beaten features, and moustache and imperial of a 
military cut. He had appeared, with Brown, R——,, and a few others, 
at the village inns the day before, simultaneously with the arrival by 
the train from Boston of the first battalion of Fenians. When 
visited officially by the municipal authorities he had jocosely remarked 
that he was “travelling for his health,” but to private callers had not 
hesitated to avow himself in his true character. 

Of course I acquainted myself as rapidly as possible with the state 
of affairs—visited the local newspaper office, talked with leading 
citizens, prominent Fenians, and United States officials, heard some 
entertaining reminiscences of the St. Albans Riot of 1864, of which 
the citizens were fond of talking, and obtained all accessible facts as 
to the history of the Fenian invasion thus far. These were simply 
that the foreman of the gas-works had been receiving for several days, 
by express, packages which, as he was known to be a Fenian, were 
now deemed to contain arms; that on the morning before, simultane- 
ously with the crossing at Buffalo, two or three hundred Fenians had 
arrived in town; that during the afternoon these had quietly departed, 
as was supposed, to Fairfield, an Irish settlement about five miles to 
the eastward, where shelter and food was given them by the inhabi- 
tants; that the officers remained at the hotels, spending money freely 
and appearing to have their pockets full; and that the train on which 
I arrived had brought several cases of muskets and sabres, which were 
promptly seized by the United States officials on the watch for them, 
and sent back by the next train to Burlington, greatly to the disgust 
of the Fenians, who were consulting the village lawyers as to the 
possibility of regaining their weapons by civil process. I heard also 
that the United States regulars who arrived just before me, proceeded 
soon after to the frontier at Swanton, where the railroad crosses the 
boundary, leaving only a small company for guard duty at St. Albans. 

Precisely at noon, the-train from Montreal, bound for Boston, passed 
through. I noticed General Spear and Colonel Brown in close con- 
sultation at the station, and observed that the latter officer wrote a 
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hasty note on a leaf torn from his pocket-book, which he gave to a 
young Fenian, whom I took for an orderly, but learned later to be a 
major, and who took passage in the train southward. 

At six I was at the station ; and mingled with the motley crowd of 
curious citizens, shabby Fenians, busy employés of the line, bustling 
United States officials, grim soldiers guarding piles of confiscated arms, 
and waiting travellers, which filled the platform. I chatted as we 
waited, pacing up and down, with the Fenian Colonel Brown; and 
could not help noticing a tendency on his part to linger and delay 
at the southern end of the platform, from which the expected train 
might first be seen. At length the harsh whistle gave warning of 
its approach; and we stood—Colonel Brown, another correspondent, 
and I—at the lower end of the platform, as the locomotive came in 
sight, around a curve about half a mile distant. From the baggage- 
car there tumbled, suddenly, while the train was yet going at full 
speed, a long brown object. 

“A man killed!” exclaimed my fellow journalist. “Not a bit of 
it,” responded Brown, as another long box and a plump bale followed 
the first and a dozen men leaped, regardless of risk to life and limb, 
from the cars, and hurried away the baggage which had been thrown 
overboard. There was no mystery about this to us who saw it. The 
messenger sent south by the down train had borne warning of the 
vigilance of the United States officials, and a hint to the upward 
bound Fenians as to how to evade it, which had been skilfully acted 
upon. 

“T wish to heaven there were five hundred muskets instead of those 
two boxes,” said Colonel Brown under his breath, as he clapped his 
hands with delight that his orders had been obeyed so shrewdly ; and 
then I knew that even the small force yet assembled was not provided 
with arms, and that I should not miss a forward movement by a two days’ 
stay in Montreal. The train came to a stop at the station ; the honest 
old marshal proceeded to search the freight-cars for articles contraband 
of war ; a hundred Fenians or so left the cars and mingled with the 
erowd on the platform. 

I passed at Swanton the white tents just pitched of the battalion of 
United States regulars; passed Rowse’s Point just as the sun was set- 
ting on one of the loveliest lakes in the world; passed at St. John’s, 
there it was too dark to see them, the camps of the Canadian volun- 
teers, who flocked to the station to hear the news, and were garrulous 
with absurd stories of the numbers and bloodthirstiness of the Fenians 
crossing the border ; passed with deafening and long protracted rumble 
through the blacker darkness of the Victoria Bridge; passed, as I 
wearily threaded the streets of Montreal soon after midnight, dozens of 
newsboys still selling extras of the morning papers with confused news 
from Ridgeway of the battle of the morning; passed little knots of 
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people standing in doorways, regardless of the hour, to compare opinions 
as to the invasion; and made my way with tired haste to the bed- 
room assigned me at the principal inn of the city—St. Lawrence Hall. 

I have said that there was very great excitement in Montreal. 
There was nothing like panic there, however, or perhaps I arrived too 
late for that, for every successive dispatch which came in from the 
west on Sunday brought new assurance that the invaders had lost their 
foothold on the Niagara frontier, and the opinion hourly gained ground 
that the danger was entirely at an end. There seemed to be great 
unanimity of enthusiasm in rallying to the common defence, and the 
only Fenian demonstration I saw during the day was made by two 
crazy-looking Irishmen, who growled out their sympathies audibly, and 
were only saved from summary vengeance at the popular hands by 
the interposition of the police, who hustled them off to jail. The 
volunteer companies which came out on parade were finely drilled, and 
made an excellent appearance in their bright, clean uniforms. Monday 
brought no fresh news from any quarter; the excitement died away 
into dulness; a drenching rain prevented any sight-seeing expedition ; 
and at length I determined to return to St. Albans, to see whether 
my sanguine Fenian friends had indeed abandoned all hope on the 
failure of their first body, and began to scatter for home. I left 
Montreal at three ; caught a glimpse in passing of the wet but cheerful 
militiamen in bivouac at St. John’s, and arrived at St. Albans again 
at about seven o'clock. 

The excitement there was very far from being over; and the village 
presented an animated scene worth taking a long ride to see. The 
force of regulars had been very largely increased, so that their en- 
campment now quite covered the common; and a fine brass band 
accompanied the battalion, and was playing popular airs to a large 
assembly of citizens, soldiers, and Fenians. “The Wearing of the 
Green” appeared to be especially in favour with the mixed audience, 
and was applauded to the echo. Fellow-correspondents who had 
remained in the town informed me that several battalions of Fenians 
had arrived since my departure; that the number now at Fairfield was 
estimated at from one to two thousand; that no special incident had 
yet occurred ; and that a movement of some kind was to be made that 
very night. 

I soon_ascertained that the movement was simply a transfer of 
the hungry Fenians from Fairfield, which they had entirely eaten 
out, to a point called East Highgate, nearer the border. I learned 
also that discontent and impatience had begun to appear among the 
men, and that a council of war had been held at one of the St. Albans 
hotels, at which the abandonment of the enterprises had been discussed, 
but its prosecution to the bitter end decided upon. The next day, 
however, seemed to be one of great uncertainty. It was generally 
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stated that General Spear purposed to go out to the bivouac with his 
officers, and make an immediate movement into Canada. Finding 
that he had engaged horses and waggons to convey him to the border, 
I also engaged a team with intent to accompany the invasion, but 
hour after hour passed away without a departure, and it became 
evident that somebody or something was still waited for. 

I improved the time by conversing with Fenian officers, who grew 
communicative as the hour for action drew near. They told me that 
the plan of the campaign contemplated a simultaneous movement upon 
Canada at several points by an army—vwell organized, drilled, armed, 
and fully supplied with ammunition—of fifty thousand men. The right 
wing, under General Spear, moving from St. Albans, was to consist of 
thirteen thousand. The immediate objective point was Montreal; the 
ultimate object, the possession of the whole of Canada. Fenian officers 
had traversed the whole country within two months, most accurate and 
minute plans and charts had been made, soundings of all rivers had 
been recorded, secret organisations throughout Canada were ready to 
respond to the first call from the proper quarter. Reliance was to be 
made upon the country for horses and for supplies. The full number 
of men were ready for the fray; money was plenty in the treasury ; 
arms and ammunition had been purchased. Only a few weapons had 
been sent to the frontier in advance, no interference on the part of the 
national authorities with the transportation being looked for; and so 
the prompt action of the officials in seizing arms at the first sound of 
trouble had thrown everything into confusion. No amount of strategy 
had been able to bring through any considerable amount of arms; the 
movement of men had consequently been stopped ; and the men already 
arrived were clamorous for action. It was impossible to feed them on 
American soil, and a movement into Canada, for only a short distance, 
was probable, on the ground that the men would be safer from moles- 
tation there, more contented, and could supply themselves with food 
without the trouble of paying for it. No movement of more than a 
few miles would be made until arms, ammunition and reinforcements 
came up. 

This and much more than this was told me by Fenian officers; but 
I have only set down here what was said in all sincerity, and what I 
believe to be trustworthy. Tuesday, as I have said, had no special 
excitement. Every train brought Fenians, regular soldiers, newspaper 
correspondents, and Montreal papers with “reliable accounts from St. 
Albans to the effect that the force near there consisted of five thousand 
well-armed men. Officers of Sweeney’s staff began to arrive singly and 
in couples; among them Lieutenant-Colonel Tresilyan, an accomplished 
engineer officer, who marched to the sea with Sherman; Colonel 
Rundell, chief of ordnance, who served, I believe, with John Morgan 
the Confederate raider; and other men of military experience and repu- 
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tation, whose presence on such an errand it was hard to explain on any - 
consistent theory. 

By the evening train from the westward came the arch filibuster, 
General Sweeney himself, and at once the excitement began to rise 
again. The commander stopped at Weldon House, and his every 
movement between his chamber and the dining-room was watched by 
curious throngs. Sweeney had the air, features and dress of a revolu- 
tionary conspirator—a tall, grave man, with long black hair, specu- 
lative eyes, dignified and reserved, and wearing an army hat and a 
coat covered with frogs and cording. His room was the scene of a 
protracted council of war during the evening. 

The next morning, Wednesday, June 6th, it was evident that some- 
thing was to be done. Fenian officers bustled to and fro between the 
hotels with unusual activity ; and as the day wore on many of them 
discarded the rather shabby black and grey garments they had worn 
hitherto, and appeared in bright blue coats and waistcoats with brass 
buttons—the relics of their service in the South. Fenians were again 
engaged at the stables to convey the officers to the line ; and my friend 
Colonel R——, informing me that a movement this time was certain, 
he and I jointly secured a horse and covered carriage, and packing 
under the seat his pistols, his luggage, and a bundle of sandwiches for 
our mutual refreshment, set out at about three o’clock in what we both 
pronounced the most comfortable manner, for a warlike expedition— 
in our experience. 

As we hurried to overtake the army, passing small squads of cheer- 
ful Fenians moving up, and about equal numbers of disconsolate 
Fenians moving down, a savage storm, such as only mountain regions 
knew, burst over our heads. The roads were execrable ; we were con- 
stantly fording torrents; our carriage was no protection, and we were 
soon both wet to the skin. Every house, barn, and shed, sheltered 
scores of Fenians, who had been driven from the road by the rain to 
the nearest cover. Determined to reach head-quarters before coming 
to a halt, we urged our cowering horse through the drenching storm 
for more than an hour—the number of forlorn invaders whom we 
passed growing greater with every mile we rode. At last we reached 
the village of Franklin, fourteen miles north-east of St. Albans, two 
miles south of the Canadian border, twelve miles east of the railroad. 
Here, at a little rustic hotel, General Mahan had established the head- 
quarters of the Irish Republic for the night ; and here we consigned 
our reeking horse to the care of the stable-boy, and did our best to 
make ourselves comfortable in spite of our soaked condition. 

Brigadier-General John W. Mahan, commanding for the present the 
invading column, was a round, florid little Irishman, perhaps thirty 
years old—with tightly-curling black hair, smooth rosy cheeks, and 
a crisp little moustache. He had served as major in a Massachusetts 
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- Irish regiment, and owed his commission there, and his present high 
position, not to any military ability, but to a certain taking way with 
the lower classes, a gift of blarney, which commanded the affections of 
his countrymen in Boston, gave him much influence in an Irish ward, 
and elected him twice to the legislature. He was a regular speaker at 
democratic mass meetings where the Hibernian element was to be won 
over, and prominent in the movement for making eight hours a legal 
day’s work. In his present place he was liked by most of the men, 
and held in hearty contempt by many of the officers, who considered 
a local politician out of place commanding cultivated veteran soldiers. 
He had more enthusiasm for “ the cause,” than any of them however, 
and retained it longer. 

About one half the Fenians who were swarming about Franklin, 
and who began, as the rain ceased, to come out of their covers, were 
armed, some with muskets with long gleaming bayonets, others with 
breech-loading carbines, some with sabres only, some with revolvers 
only. The officers very generally carried revolvers at their waists. 
The spirits of the men rose visibly as they came near the Canada 
border, and were permitted to brandish their weapons openly, and the 
prevailing tone among them was that of cheerfulness; while the 
officers, though they strove to keep merry countenances, became more 
and more despondent as they saw the lack of arms, and as the state- 
ment circulated that not more than one or two pounds of ammunition 
per man had yet been provided. 

I visited the village stores to procure some ink for the evening’s 
writing ; and chatting with the assembled townsmen, found they did 
not extend to the Fenians the sympathy I had noted at St. Albans. 
They said they were connected by every tie of family, business, and 
social relationship with their neighbours over the border; they knew 
that trouble would follow this wild and foolish invasion ; and they 
wondered what the government was about to permit these men to 
march through their streets, boldly displaying their weapons, and 
avowing their intentions to make war upon a friendly people. 

By prompt action Colonel R—— had secured a room, the landlord’s 
own apartment, for our joint lodging ; and he being anxious to sleep, 
and I to write, we ensconced ourselves in it quite early. We had one 
visitor during the evening, who deserves special mention—a bit of 
romance flashing in upon the prosaic absurdity of the Fenian cam- 
paign like a comet. Colonel R introduced him as Colonel Contri, 
commanding the cavalry in the advance, and I remember having heard 
of him as a foreign officer who served under Stewart and Ashby, as 
leader of a rebel regiment in the war of secession. He was a small, 
little fellow, of graceful movements, and handsome Italian face, with 
pathetic liquid eyes, and pale complexion. His taste for the picturesque 
was manifest in his costume, which consisted of enormous jack-boots 
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reaching to his hips, loose grey velveteen trowsers, a braided hussar’s 
jacket of dark blue, a jaunty fatigue cap,a green sash as a Fenian 
badge, and a belt bristling with two large revolvers and a clanking 
sabre. In appearance the brigand of the poets, his record is brimful 
of adventure and revolution. He cannot be more than twenty-eight 
years old, yet he has fought with Garibaldi in half a dozen campaigns, 
and held a responsible position in the army which liberated Sicily in 
1859: he galloped and fought all over Virginia, on the losing side, 
between 1861 and 1865; he was at the head of the advance guard of 
this most forlorn of forlorn hopes, the Irish Republican army ; and I 
presume at this writing he is hastening across the Atlantic to aid his 
old leader in liberating Venetia. 

Carefully closing the door behind him, he inquired of R——: 

“Tell me truly—I make all sorts of stories for my men, of course— 
tell me truly how are matters going at the west ?” 

He was given a brief account of the results of the affair at Fort 
Erie ; remarked that he very much thought this invasion would come 
to a like conclusion ; casually stated that he was “ cleared out,” having 
expended his last fifty dollars the previous day to obtain a ration for 
his regiment, which was ready to mutiny from starvation; seated 
himself at my table to scribble a note to his sweetheart or wife ; and 
dashed me off as he wrote, in piquant broken English, the history of 
the campaign of 1859, when Garibaldi rode a mule, and the rest of 
the officers of the army made their marches on foot. 

Knowing my character of correspondent, Colonel Contri gave me 
the latest news from the front. “My regiment is in some ferns about 
half a mile from the frontier; we wait for orders. I have sent one 
lieutenant and six men across the boundary with these orders: to 
observe the country; to send one man back, if anything happens, to 
tell me; and to come back in the morning, all mounted, and with one 
best horse for myself.” 

Thus the invasion of Canada began. The colonel, disdaining to 
avail himself of the comforts of the hotel, clattered down the stairs 
and trudged through the mud back to his own men; and looking out 
to light him down, I saw the corners of the passage-ways filled with 
straw, to accommodate snoring Fenians, and soon after sought slumber 
myself. 

I expected an immediate order for a general movement into Canada ; 
but none came, and I was informed that General Spear’s arrival was 
waited for. During the delay, men who had spent the night in the 
barns south of the village, were constantly passing through to join 
the Fenian main body, a short distance north. At about nine o'clock, 
a double waggon from the St. Albans livery-stable drove up, bring- 
ing General Spear and several staff officers, all wearing side arms. 
General Spear had bruised a finger, and bathed it with liniment 
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while he stayed at the hotel; but gave the order at once upon his 
arrival, for the “ right wing,” composing his command, to move “ for- 
ward into the enemy’s country.” A staff officer stated, in answer to 
my inquiries, that there was nothing new at St. Albans; and that the 
party had left there before daybreak, and had been delayed by frequent 
halts to cheer on the loiterers by the way. General Spear seemed 
very uneasy during the half hour spent at Franklin, and rejectedly 
said, “ Let us get into Canada, then I shall be comfortable.” Just as 
the teams for the conveyance of the generals were brought to the door, 
the glitter of bayonets became visible, a few hundred yards distant on 
the road to the southward; a rumour was started of the coming of 
United States troops to intercept the movement ; Generals Spear and 
Mahan drove off at a rapid pace to the border; and Colonel R— 
ran to our room and hammered at the door for admission to get rid of 
his criminating pistols. I was not there, however, and before I could 
be found the new-comers had proved to be an unusually well-armed 
party of Fenians, and the first panic had subsided. 

About half an hour after the departure of the commanders, our horse 
was harnessed, and Colonel R and I again started, with our faces 
to the northward. A guide-post, a short distance beyond Franklin, 
bore the single word “ Canapa,” and seemed to be accepted by officers 
and men as a cheering omen. The road was full of Fenians, an 
increasing proportion of them armed as we got nearer the front. 
There were also many citizens of Vermont, actuated only by curiosity, 
going on foot and in carts to the border to see the crossing. The 
whole, albeit, seemed so exquisitely absurd, and our own method of 
conveyance, going to war in a covered carriage, so appropriately incon- 
gruous, that the spirits of my companion were raised by the con- 
templation, and we laughed and jested over the ludicrous aspect of 
affairs right merrily. By a barn a hundred yards south of the 
boundary, were grouped around some pots and kettles, the hundred 
men, with a dozen carbines, who constituted Colonel R——’s cavalry 
regiment. The officer in command explained, in answer to the 
colonel’s inquiry, that some sheep had been captured just across the 
line, and brought back to this point to be cooked and eaten. Colonel 
R ordered his men to hurry forward as soon as their meal was 
finished, and secure horses from the Canadian farmers as soon as pos- 
sible. And then we left them, and drove into Canada. 

About an old, deserted mill, were clustered half a dozen small 
farm-houses, barns and sheds. Close in front of one building—in 
the centre of the settlement, was planted in the earth an iron post, 
originally upright, but wrested by the frosts of many winters, several 
degrees from the perpendicular, and inscribed, “ Washington Treaty, 
1815.” This was all that marked the dividing line between two 
countries. South of this were halted the Vermont spectators, and the 
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waggons which had brought the generals of the invading force from — 
St. Albans—the drivers having received instructions from the stable- 
keepers on no account to cross the line. At the line the road was 
guarded, for what purpose I know not, by an armed picket of Fenians. 
The Irish army, which I now saw for the first time in its entirety, 
was filing off the road into the meadows and orchards on either side, 
and going into bivouac. The different regiments marched each as a 
distinct body, in close column. I estimated the whole number at 
between one thousand and twelve hundred men, about half of them 
armed. A detachment were carrying on their shoulders across the 
boundary, and up “to the front” about half a mile further on, the 
wooden boxes containing ammunition which had been secreted near by. 
Before a small house, about ten rods north of the line, floated a green 
flag; and to this, confident that the presence of a Fenian in my 
company would insure the safety of my horse, I drove the only 
team which crossed from Vermont into Canada during the Fenian 
invasion. 

The house proved to be Colonel Contri’s head-quarters ; the flag 
that of his regiment, gilded with the harp and sunburst, the motto, 
“Vae Victis,” and the information that it was a gift “from the ladies ” 
(meaning the Irish servant-girls) “ of Malden, Massachusetts.” Contri 
himself was busy disengaging a horse—a great improvement on his 
first capture—from the buggy of an astonished rustic, who had sup- 
posed himself to be the owner of it, and saddling and bridling the 
steed for his own riding. The horse was quite as much bewildered as 
his owner, and kicked and plunged when pressed by a kind of harness 
to which he was unused, in a way which would have unseated any but 
an accomplished rider. The Colonel, however, soon obtained the 
mastery ; and shouting to me that he had taken one prisoner, galloped 
off to resume his place at the head of the advance. 

The prisoner proved to be a grey-headed old citizen, who had been 
found wearing a military overcoat, and so taken into custody. He 
was guarded very closely by a heavily-armed and _self-important 
sentry ; but retained his coolness, and informed me that the garment 
which had got him into trouble was a coat which had been discarded 
by a Canadian militiaman of the force which, two days before, had 
retired from St. Armand, leaving this vicinity empty of troops for a 
distance of twenty miles. The residents in the house were also 
taking events with wonderful composure, and busy cooking dinner 
for their visitors. 

The general head-quarters, I was told, were in a red house plainly 
visible, about half a mile north of the frontier. I left my horse with 
Colonel R——, and visited this point on foot, meeting on the way an 
enthusiastic Fenian, who announced to his comrades, that a reward of 
a hundred dollars had been offered to the captor of the first of the 
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enemy's flags. At head-quarters—where also the inhabitants where 
busy cooking dinner for their guests—sat Generals Spear and Mahan, 
amid a heap of flags, field-glasses, maps, pistols, whisky-flasks, sabres, 
and other military surroundings. General Mahan wished me to say 
to the public that “the army was in Canada, and the word was 
Montreal.” General Spear informed me that scouting parties, with 
the half dozen horses captured thus far, were scouring the country 
for more horses, and that he should in a short time resume the north- 
ward march; and sent a message to Colonel Brown, urging the 
hurrying forward of arms, shot, and ammunition; while a Hibernian 
staff officer took me aside and told me, confidentially, that he was the 
person who had offered the reward just mentioned, and that he wished 
his name and rank given correctly in the papers. 

Feeling sure that events were over for the day, I delayed no longer 
in Canada, but returned to my team, bade farewell to Colonel R——, 
and drove as rapidly as possible back to St. Albans to send my 
dispatches. 

The twenty-four hours during which I had been absent had wrought 
a great change at the base of supplies. Fenians were invisible, and 
Fenian sympathisers beginning to change their tone very notably. I 
soon learned that at midnight a file of United States soldiers had 
arrested General Sweeney, in his room at the Weldon House, where he 
still remained, with his adjutant, in close military custody: that a 
similar descent, at the same time, had been made upon General Spear’s 
room at the Tremont House, that officer only escaping by way of the roof, 
and injuring his hand while clambering down; that the number of 
regular troops on the green had been increased by new arrivals; and 
that the President had issued a proclamation, posted all about St. 
Albans, directing the rigid enforcement of the neutrality laws. 

While writing my dispatches at the telegraph office, I observed 
a number of Fenian officers and men taking their places in a 
very quiet and unobtrusive manner, in the train bound south, and 
knew that the rats had already begun to quit the sinking ship. 
Among the departures were two of the ablest officers of Sweeney’s 
staff, Americans and experienced soldiers both, whom I had seen at 
Franklin in the morning. They could not be going south with orders 
from their commander, for at the door of his room was posted a strong 
guard of regulars, with orders to permit neither egress nor ingress, 
nor communication of any kind with the prisoner. 

The next day I did not go to the front, but remained at St. Albans, 
relying upon receiving the news by the arrivals of every hour or two. 
The United States Commissioner from Burlington arrived during the 
morning, and an examination of General Sweeney took place, at which 
representatives of the press were not admitted. We were informed at 
its close that the General’s bail had been fixed at twenty thousand 
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dollars ; that he had telegraphed to Roberts at New York (not being 
aware of that person’s arrest), to send up bondsmen ; and that until 
their arrival he would be held, as before, in strict military custody. 
The United States Marshal received a dispatch from a deputy at 
Burlington, announcing the discovery there of a car-load of ammu- 
nition, and replied by telegraph, ordering its immediate seizure. The 
forenoon had no other incidents. 

The news which reached us from the army across the border, con- 
firmed my expectation that there would be little worth recording 
there. Each successive arrival reported that head-quarters remained 
where I had left them, in the Eckles House, within gunshot of the 
boundary ; that foraging parties, sent out without organisation or 
system, were ravaging the country, stealing all they could lay their 
hands on ; that one of these parties had fired a few shots at a mounted 
picket at Frelisburgh, about four miles in the interior ; that they had 
found a flag in the custom-house there, and hung it before head- 
quarters, “the green above the red ;” and that the men were losing 
their confidence in the campaign, and beginning to return in couples 
and squads. 

Later in the afternoon Colonel Brown returned from a visit to the 
front, and boldly hung from his window in the Tremont House, for 
public inspection, a large red flag, with the red cross of St. George in 
the corner. Calling on him to obtain the news, I assured him that 
such foolish bravado would result in his immediate arrest; and the 
trophy was immediately pulled into the room. Several Irishmen who 
were there begged pieces of it, which were torn off and given them. 
Brown spoke cheerfully of the aspect of affairs, and said, so far from 
its being difficult to communicate with Sweeney, he himself had spent 
half an hour with him the night before. He had passed the sleeping 
officer of the guard, and the wakeful but sympathising sentries without 
difficulty had borne his chief the latest news, and had received from 
him advice and money. ‘The officer awoke when he left the room, but 
proved to be an old friend, and said nothing about the matter. 

Soon after this, on my way to the telegraph office, I met a corre- 
spondent of a Canadian newspaper—the only one at St. Albans—who 
introduced himself, and begged to share my conveyance to the front 
next day. We fraternised at once, as journalists on such missions 
will, and I promised to carry him to the line and across the line, pre- 
senting him to the Fenian commanders if necessary, under an assumed 
name, as the delegate of a New York paper. He invited me to his 
room at the Weldon House, and I was surprised on reaching the 
apartment to find that it was not only next door to the quarters of 
General Sweeney, still rigidly guarded by a platoon of soldiers, but 
that an orifice, intended originally for the passage of a stove-pipe, 
pierced the partition wall between the two rooms. It was close to the 
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ceiling, and we could hear through it only a low murmur of voices, 
evidently those of General Sweeney and Colonel Meehan, his fellow- 
prisoner and adjutant-general. I arranged with my Canadian comrade 
for an early departure for the field the next morning, and promised 
to call on Colonel Brown for something in the nature of a safeguard, 
to ensure us from the loss of our horse at the hands of strolling 
Fenians. When we left the room I observed that my friend did not lock 
his door, and was informed that he had never been provided with a key. 

When I called at the room where, two hours before, I had left 
Colonel Brown, at the Tremont House, the Hibernian inmates assured 
me that they knew nothing at all of his whereabouts; but when I 
stated my errand, assured them confidentially that it was “ all right,” 
and insisting firmly that I must see him, one of them went off for 
instruction, and returning, conducted me to a little room in an obscure 
corner of the house, where the Colonel was in hiding from the expected ° 
officers of the law. He was writing, by the flaring light of a little 
fluid lamp, a note which, when completed, he read aloud to me. I 
took, of course, no notes, but as nearly as I can remember, the epistle 
ran as follows: 
“ St. Albans, June 8. 

“ GENERAL SPEAR: 

“T find matters here dark indeed. The ammunition upon which 

we depended so much, has been seized to-day at Burlington. The 
men who have deserted are sent home free by the United States 
government, on signing a pledge to abandon Fenianism for ever. It 
is now impossible to communicate with General Sweeney, as the guard 
over him has been doubled, and nothing can be done with the officers. 
It seems to me that there must be brains enough in this movement to 
devise an honourable and brilliant mode of leaving Canada, if indeed 
nothing better remains. In whatever is decided upon by yourself, 
you will find a faithful and devoted assistant in 
“Joun H. Brown.” 


“T can communicate with General Sweeney,” said I, when the 
reading was concluded, “ write whatever you wish to say to him, and 
I will answer for the immediate delivery of the letter.” 

Colonel Brown wished an explanation of the means at my disposal, 
which I gave him; on reflection he said he would send nothing to the 
prisoner that night, as he had only gloomy tidings to tell; but while 
he wrote the pass which was the object of my call, a messenger entered, 
who, it seemed, had previously been entrusted with a letter or report, 
to Sweeney, from Spear. He had endeavoured to get this into the 
hands of the former by the agency of the sympathising servant-girls 
who carried him his meals, but had been unable to accomplish it, 
owing to the vigilance of the guard ; and so the document was given to me. 
02 
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The paper which was given me as a safeguard may have some 
interest to the reader. I have preserved it as a relic, and here it is: 


“ St. Albans, June 8, 1866. 


“ Soldiers of the T. R. A. will not molest the bearer, as he is a friend 
—this order subject to the action of the provost-marshal. 
“ J. H. Brown, 
“ Lieut.-Col., 3rd Cay., T. R. A.” 


The delivery of my packet was a very simple matter. I exchanged 
a greeting with the guard as I entered the empty room of my Canadian 
friend ; lighted the gas; clambered on the mantelshelf; threw the 
letter through the stovepipe hole; heard it fall upon the floor; 
wondered what would be my fortune if one of the officers in charge 

-of Sweeney should happen’to be in the room at the moment; heard 
one of the prisoners read the document aloud to the other; waited 
long enough to see that no answer was to be looked for; and then 
found my new acquaintance down stairs, and jested with him over 
the aid and comfort which his room had enabled me to give to the enemy. 

We were awakened soon after sunrise on the morning of Saturday, 
for our expedition across the border; and—notwithstanding the persua- 
sions of a demoralised Fenian colonel, who had arrived during the 
night, and proclaimed that the whole enterprise was abandoned, and 
the army of invasion following close at his heels—we set off at about 
seven o'clock. Our equipage consisted of a stout pair of horses, an 
open waggon with seats for four, and a driver sent from the stable, with 
secret orders not to venture across the border. 

We amused ourselves on the road by counting the straggling Fenians, 
without arms, whom we met going southward. There were about a 
hundred and fifty of them, beside an uncountable crowd estimated to 
number as many more, who swarmed about the village of East High- 
gate. On inquiry we found that this party comprised the regiment 
commanded by the officer who had reached St. Albans the night 
before, and that they were constantly debating whether to follow their 
colonel to the rear, or to choose a new commander and return to the 
front. 

As we neared the boundary it became evident that the story of a 
general retreat had been only premature. We met officers and men, 
armed and unarmed, alike pushing sullenly to the southward. One 
party had four or five good horses, which they led along, and vainly 
strove to sell at any price to the citizens along the road. Many of the 
men had bound about their bodies blankets and quilts, evidently the 
spoil of rustic households on the Canada side. Just upon the brow of 
the hill which overlooked the village on the line, we encountered a 
large group of men, all well armed, and plodding along in the midst of 
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them Colonel.Contri, his dress and equipments as picturesque as ever, 
but his dashing manner all gone, and his handsome eyes filled with tears. 

As he recognised me he came up and grasped my hand; and when I 
asked the news, replied in a broken voice: 

“T cannot tell you—what has happened. I—think—I—am— 
crazy.” 

Then he beckoned me aside, and inquired, every word a victory over 
a sob: 

“Do you think I will be arrested when I go through St. Albans ? 
I will leave my arms and go very quietly—but I have only my uniform 
to wear.” 

I gave him the best advice in my power, and then, leaving the 
driver in charge of the waggon in a yard by the roadside, my companion 
and I hurried forward on foot to see the evacuation. It was going%on 
indeed. A dense, disorderly crowd filled the road between the boun- 
dary and head-quarters, all moving towards the American side, and the 
men firing off their pieces at random in a reckless manner, which put 
in peril the lives of themselves and the lookers on. A beautiful cream- 
coloured colt, made frantic by the noise of the musketry, was galloping 
about, and twice I saw deadly muzzles presented at his head, and his 
life only saved by the interference of Fenian officers. 

A little in advance of one group came General Spear, his sword 
borne over his shoulder, trudging wearily, and covered with dust. 
He too was almost in tears, and his utterance trembled with emotion 
as he said, in response to our greeting : 

“Gentlemen, this is my rear guard. We have had no arms, no 
ammunition, no reinforcements. My men refused to stay with me 
longer—but I cannot blame them.” 

General Mahan came after, with his green flag wrapped in a news- 
paper under his arm, breathing oaths against the government which 
had interfered and spoiled the campaign. He gave us a rapid history 
of events—continued skirmishing at Frelisburgh—the capture of three 
more flags there—despair following the news of the seizure at Bur- 
lington—intelligence of the approach of British troops in foree—a 
council of war—the men ready to mutiny—a retreat at last decided upon.. 

“We are not going to give it up yet,” said the General, “we are 
going to keep our arms and join the army at Malone, and many of the- 
men re-echoed his determination. There was less despondency among 
the retreating body than I expected to see. Some shouted “ Eastport” 
and “Bull Run” as they crossed the line ; others swore bitterly that 
they never again would fight for the United States government, 
while many sang “The Irish Volunteer,” or whistled “The Wear- 
ing of the Green,” as they marched, to keep up the spirits of their 
fellows. 


The confidential staff officer who had offered the reward for the flag 
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informed me that he had paid the amount stipulated to his friend 
Colonel Tresilyan, who hoisted the captured banner before head-quar- 
ters. I perceived at once that this was a trick to avoid a payment 
which could hardly have been expected as circumstances had turned 
out. . The egotistic aide also wished me to understand that he purposed 
to see every man safely across the boundary, and to be himself the last 
to leave Canadian soil, and again remarked that he desired to see his 
name and rank given correctly in print. 

In return for his news, we offered General Mahan a seat in our 
waggon, which he gladly accepted; and so we rode slowly along, 
parting the crowd of Fenians on foot, until we overtook the head- 
quarters of the right wing. This consisted of a group of officers 
sitting on the grass by the roadside, General Spear being the central 
figure. Our passenger proposed to change places with his superior 
officer, and General Spear heavily climbed into the waggonm, The 
staff officers, whose orderlies seemed to have deserted them in the hour 
of need, thrust upon us the luggage with which they were loaded 
down, consisting of carpet-bags, sabres, and overcoats, with the request 
to carry it to Franklin for them. After we had proceeded some dis- 
tance, I discovered in the mass a home-made bed-comforter, which 
evidently did not accompany the Fenians into Canada, though they 
brought it out with them. I suggested that we were not bound by 
any law of courtesy to assist in the transportation of such booty as 
this ; and the driver and I tossed it overboard while General Spear 
was talking. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, slowly and sadly, as we trotted over the 
rough road, my companion doing his duty under difficulties, by taking 
the words down in shorthand between the jolts, “ this is the severest 
blow of my life. I gave up, to go into this enterprise, my commission 
in the regular army—one of the best positions that a man could desire 
—and now it has proved a failure. I lay no blame at the door of 
General Sweeney. I believe him to be faithful, a gentleman and a 
soldier. But the head centres of the States have not kept their pro- 
mises. I was to have for this right wing twenty-one regiments of 
infantry, and five of cavalry, each five hundred strong, making twenty- 
six thousand men; and with half this force, properly armed, I could 
have swept through Canada, taking every fort. I am still ready to 
give my all to the cause if future efforts are to be made.” 

Just here the speaker was interrupted by a buggy approaching from 
the southward, driven by Colonel Livingstone, commanding the detach- 
ment of United States regulars, which had been stationed at Swanton, 
on the border. In obedience to a sign from the American officer, the 
Fenian officer left our waggon, taking his sword with him and mutter- 
ing, “ At least I am a gentleman, and shall behave like a gentleman.” 
‘The two held a long conversation together, sitting apart on the grass, 
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while we waited patiently for results. Meanwhile, General Mahan 
and the rest passed by, looking askance at the epaulettes of the United 
States officer, but unmolested by him. At length we resumed our 
journey to Franklin, General Spear and Colonel Livingstone riding 
down together. At the stopping place I asked the former if he was 
under arrest, and he replied that he was not, but had given his word 
of honour to report to the commander at St. Albans. 

I found Franklin in the midst of its last excitement, probably, for 
the present century at least. Crowds of Fenians swarmed about every 
building in the village. In one the last surgeon was extracting the 
ball from the back of the only man wounded in the random firing of 
the retreat. Fenians and villagers were driving a brisk trade in guns, 
sabres, and bayonets, which were readily sold by the returning in- 
vaders at the most absurdly low prices. Silver forks and spoons, bed- 
clothing, Canadian money, and other commodities, evidently unlawfully 
obtained, were also freely offered; but these were regarded suspiciously 
by the Franklin people, and found few purchasers. Noticing an 
unusual crowd in one portion of the village, I found it was Colonel 
Contri’s regiment taking leave of its commander. The Italian’s eyes 
poured forth tears copiously as he embraced each of his men in succes- 
sion, and some of the less demonstrative Irish were crying, while all 
shouted in discordant tumult, “He is the best officer in this army.” 
“ He has not lain drunk about the hotels; he has stayed with his men.” 
“Good-bye, Colonel, darling,” and so forth. Ten minutes after I met 
the Colonel in the inn, his face still bathed in tears, and he inquired, 
“Did you see my parting with my regiment?” in a manner which 
suggested that if I had not observed the scene he was quite willing to 
go through it?again for my edification. 

I returned to St. Albans at once, and remained there two days 
longer. I saw and chronicled there the arrival of General Meade ; the 
departure, by special trains, of the Fenian army; each man paroled 
to abandon the unlawful enterprise, and the passage of each paid+ by 
the government; the release upon parole of Generals Sweeney and 
Spear; the excitement springing from false stories, set on foot by 
Fenians, that the British troops had invaded American territory in 
their pursuit of stragglers. I need not go into these matters in detail ; 
and so the story of the invasion of Canada is complete. 
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German Cables d'hote. 


Tue table d’hote resembles the chameleon in the fable as it varies 
every day. One day you find it the pleasantest mode of dining that you 
can conceive. You sit next agreeable people, are drawn into their 
conversation, hear the details of their journeys and adventures, and, as 
Bacon advises you, while travelling in one country you suck the 
experience of many. The next day you are placed by some surly 
misanthrope, some practical guest who comes for the mere purpose 
of eating, and economises time by picking his teeth or reading a 
newspaper ; the dishes are long in coming and cold when they come ; 
your practical neighbour takes all the best pieces, and the misanthrope 
on the other side is growling at you all the time you are helping your- 
self; and you get up declaring the whole system an imposition. Yet, 
deducting these variable traits in the table @’héte, there is much to be 
said in its favour. In many German towns it is difficult to get a good 
dinner except at a table d’hote, and you must always count on paying 
much more. There is sometimes no interval between a good and plen- 
tiful dinner at the table d’héte, and a meagre unappetising meal in 
some dark and dingy chophouse. The table dhéte is so thoroughly 
domesticated in Germany, the hotels devote themselves to it with suck 
a sacrifice, if you believe them, of their own profit, that the thought of 
dining elsewhere, so long as you can afford the fixed price which the 
landlord has to charge for the look of the thing, does not occur to 
the natives. Under such circumstances it is well to make a virtue of 
necessity, as Schiller says, and as Shakspeare said before him. 

An Englishman objects mainly to the German mode of dining on 
account of the hour. And as Englishmen abroad are generally seeing 
sights all day, one o'clock cuts out the best part of the afternoon. It 
is to meet this objection that so many German hotels have started a 
five o’clock dinner, an innovation doubly appalling to natives who see 
their princes dining at more primitive hours. I confess the English 
table d’héte, as it is commonly called, is not to my taste. There is 
generally an air of stiffness breathed upon it which the Germans must 
think ultra-English ; a formality and affected grandeur not natural 
to ourselves, and therefore doubly sensible to all the company. The 
host who sits at the head of his own table in the middle of the day is 
not visible; the head-waiter looks like a diplomatist who has just failed 
in a mission ; when he hands you the wine list on the menu you imagine 
it is a secret dispatch, and you feel inclined to have some check on the 
protocol to which he consigns the number of your room and the name 
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of the vintage you have chosen. At some of these five o’clock tables 
d’héte you are not allowed to drink beer; the price of the dinner is 
nearly double without always a corresponding rise in the food ; and the 
very sight of a long table, made to accommodate eighty or a hundred, 
but occupied by six gloomy and taciturn strangers at one end with 
ten gloomy and taciturn waiters behind them, is enough to chill the 
most resolute talker. As a rule the English thaw much better at the 
one o’clock dinner, much as they protest against it on principle. They 
are fresh from one set of galleries, and not awed by the thought of the 
second. They watch the peculiarities of German manners with amuse- 
ment untinged by the haunting thought of propriety. They see the 
host at the head of the table, unbending from the dignity of his office, 
chatting familiarly with old habitués, and his cheerfulness communi- 
cates the same feeling to his guests. It is true that at these German 
dinners you may meet, even in the better hotels, with customs thatare 
not palatable, but in the better hotels they are rare and are never 
carried to the excesses that I shall shortly have to describe. 

Let us assume, then, that we are to dine in the middle of the day, 
and proceed to inquire what facilities Germany offers. In Vienna 
there are no tables d’héte, or not more than one, but Vienna has 
better restaurants than the rest of Germany. You can dine in all the 
hotels, and in almost all there are two dining-rooms, one where smoking 
is not allowed, and where you pay rather more for the privilege of not 
having your food flavoured with tobacco. The best restaurant in 
Vienna is a rather dark and heavily-vaulted room under the Casino, 
but the Archduke Charles hotel is not much inferior. There are some 
peculiarities in Viennese cooking which seem strange to all other parts 
of Germany, just as the names of many common dishes are new to 
German strangers and have to be explained in the German guide books. 
But perhaps as I am writing on tables d’héte, the admission that 
they do not exist in Vienna is all that need be said about that most 
material capital. In Dresden, on the other hand, Munich and such 
minor capitals, it is difficult to dine anywhere except at the table d’hote. 
The chief feature of those in Berlin is the quantity of champagne con- 
sumed, which is generally of the kind admired in Russia, pale and sweet. 
One of the pleasantest tables d’héte that I know in Germany is that on 
the Rhine steamers. Not such as Mr. Doyle depicts it in Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, but on deck, in pleasant weather, looking between 
the courses on the succession of rocky crags thrusting themselves, with 
or without castles, through the thick wooded slopes, on the inviting 
defiles ahead shaded delicately by a Turner mixture of cloud and haze, 
and the sombre defiles through which you have just passed. But here 
the weather makes all the difference. The least cold or wind or sus- 
picion of rain sends the prudent waiters down stairs; you are sure to 
miss the very best part of the scenery, and you make up for it by Mr. 
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Doyle’s “View on the Rhine.” Then there is the table d’héte at 
Baden or Homburg, where half the guests are evidently thinking on 
the cards, meditating coups or trying to explain how they managed to 
lose all their money so quickly ; while the other half of the guests 
seem never to have heard of such names as roulette or trente-et-qua- 
rante. Or you have the table d’héte at some small town which is 
celebrated for nothing but a school of philosophy or music, but has its 
market-day all the same. You may dine there one day and hear nothing 
but metaphysics talked in the driest and least intelligible language, a 
deluge of abstract terms all of which have at the same time no mean- 
ing and ten meanings ; while the next day you have the philosophers 
put in the corner by boisterous farmers or large dealers, whose terms, 
if coarse and provincial, have not the mirage of philosophical accuracy. 

It is needless to say that the people you meet at a German table 
dhote range over all imaginable classes. In summer, and in the 
beaten track, the English sight-seer predominates. Next to him I 
should place the commercial traveller ; and in winter, the commercial 
traveller has the field to himself. A tourist, who is young and in- 
experienced, is apt to consider that all his fellow-passengers are on 
pleasure bent, like himself and Mr. Gilpin. If he tries to guess their 
occupations, he perhaps sets down that grave, bald, elderly man, as a 
retired minister; the handsome young fellow who looks so like an 
Italian, as a member of some Genoese or Florentine house of nobility ; 
and the voluble, cosmopolite Frenchman, as a journalist taking an 
independent view of Germany. He would be astonished to find all 
these men, of such different looks and different nationalities, belong- 
ing to one profession. ‘The retired minister is, perhaps, in active 
service for some firm in Hamburg; the Italian is really a member of 
a Genoese or Florentine house—of business; and the Frenchman is a 
“wine traveller” from Rheims or Macon. It may be that the young 
man will make this discovery from a confidential question for whom he 
is travelling ; and itis singular, that as the young traveller thinks that 
every one he meets is travelling for pleasure, the commercial traveller 
thinks every one is travelling for business. Certainly, if any one enjoys 
himself on his journeys, and especially at his meals, it is the com- 
mercial gent in Germany. He is not troubled by any thought of 
churches and galleries. He never produces Murray, furtively, between 
the courses. He never runs off just when the ladies have gone, and 
the candle that serves as a hint in the good hotels is placed on the 
table, because some collection is on the point of closing. He sits 
quietly and long over his coffee and cigar; perhaps he plays dice with 
his friends for the general score, and has the excitement of losing just 
as much as he would have had to pay without playing. This of itself 
is a singular feature of German tables d’héte, and I must explain it. 
Suppose that four people agree to play dice for their score. Each 
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has had the same dinner, and each must have had the same value of 
wine. Say the bill is three florins each, or twelve florins on the whole ; 
the dice are produced, and each florin is thrown for separately. In 
this game, it very often happens that you have lost your three florins 
at the end; that is, you pay what you would otherwise have paid, 
only you have had the chance and excitement of throwing dice into 
the bargain. Is not this a cheap way of gambling? And yet how - 
pleasantly it lengthens out a winter afternoon till it is time for the 
commercial traveller to go to the theatre. 

With these aids, a table d’héte sometimes lasts an unconscionable 
time. Of course, there is no reason for your staying ; but if you want 
to dine later, and look into the room, or if you return for anything a 
couple of hours after dinner, it seems strange to find the old meal as 
it was when you left it. At the Three Moors, in Augsburg, which 
is so justly celebrated for its marvellous stock of the wines of all 
countries, people come by relays from one till all hours. But the 
most striking part of that table d’hote is, not the succession of guests, 
but the wine list. I have a copy of it by me, and I may mention that 
the landlord of the hotel, Mr. Deuringer, has the greatest pleasure in 
sending any of his stock to England. French and German wines are 
complete and copious in his list ; but his strong point lies in extraneous 
vintages. Hungary, Italy, the islands of the Mediterranean, the isles 
of Greece, Palestine, Persia, the Cape, are all contributors to the 
cellar of the Three Moors, and many of them have been visited by 
Mr. Deuringer himself, that none of their products might escape his 
notice. With an amiable and touching display of learning, he appends 
classical quotations to the wines of antiquity, though a scholar might 
object to the frequency of misprints. In many cases, however, the 
names supplied their own quotations. Our Horatian friends, Cecubum, 
Calenum, Formianum, not to forget the most familiar of all—Faler- 
nian ; the Grecian wines which are commemorated by byron, Chian, 
and Samian; the wines of Palestine, with such names as Vin du 
Carmel, Jerusalem—Monte—Oliveto, Vinum Sanctum Dethlemitanum, 
La Rosée de ’Hermon, call up so many recollections, that we could 
dispense with Mr. Deuringer’s misprinters. This is not so much the 
case with the wines of modern Italy. edi, the singer of “ Bacco en 
Toscana,” is not so well known in England as Horace, and his praises 
of Italian wine deserve quotation. Fortunately, Mr. Leigh Hunt has 
given us a very good equivalent : 

“ Fill me the manna of Montepulciano; 
Fill me a magnum, and reach it me.—Gods! 
How it slides to my heart by the sweetest of roads ! 
Oh, how it kisses me, tickles me, bites me! 
Oh, how my eyes loosen sweetly in tears ! 
I’m ravished! I’m rapt! Heaven finds me admissible ! 
Lost in an ecstacy! blinded! invisible!” 
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The appropriateness of the quotation at the Augsburg table d’hdte, is 
the more obvious as such raptures could hardly be felt in,Italy. The 
wine you meet with there is so new, and has such a roughness on the 
tongue, that it is far from recommending itself, while the same, wine, 
after lying in the old cellar at Augsburg, under the shadow of 
memories of Charles Y., is refined of all base matter, and made worthy 
of the banquets of pontiffs. 

Unfortunately, this digression has less to do with the subject in 
hand than appears on the surface. The general (diners at the 
Three Moors neglect the rarities of the cellar. Your commercial 
traveller takes a hasty glimpse at the list, and then orders Niersteiner 
—a wine so little valued in England, that Bulwer, in his translation 
of Schiller, altered its name to Steinberg Hock. But at all such tables 
@héte as this of the Three Moors, there are some regular habitués, 
natives of the town, who seem to have no object in life but their 
dinner. In a certain German capital, which shall be nameless, I 
remember seeing two old gentlemen—retired officers, by their look, 
who did nothing in life but dine at a table d’hote at two o'clock, and 
then take a gentle stroll to have an appetite for supping at the same 
hotel. Yet even here, it was shown how slight are the bands of 
attachment compared to those of habit. The master of the hotel 
altered his dinner-hour from two to one, and immediately his guests 
departed from him. One would have thought that people, who lived 
for their dinners, who reversed Milton’s precept, and devoted them- 
selves to high living and spare thinking, would not have taken so 
much note of time which is wasted even by philosophers. But we 
may be consoled for their absence by the reflection, that there is one 
regular guest at these dinners who never forsakes them, and that is the 
landlord himself. His invariable presence shows you the original 
meaning of the name. The table_d’héte is the host’s own table, to 
which you are admitted as a guest. You see this in some hotels, from 
the fact that dinner is chosen for the host ; and if you are an English- 
man, lately arrived in Germany, a second-class hotel will teach you 
much that you would gladly have left unlearnt, about the ways and 
food of the people. Second-class landlords are thoroughly repre- 
sentative men. You see them eating with their knives, shovelling 
down tons of food at the point of that weapon, and evincing a par- 
tiality for sausages and sauerkraut, which is offensive to your weaker 
stomach. Those, indeed, are the natural dishes of Germany ; but 
what are they to the manner of eating? Your lower class Ger- 
man takes his fork and drives it perpendicularly into his meat, his 
thumb resting on the point of the handle, and the handle passing 
inside his three first fingers, but outside the little finger. Holding it 
thus, he cuts up all his meat, then lays down one of the implements 
by the side of his plate, and eats with the other. Here again, it 
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depends on his amount of breeding which of the implements he uses. 
If he is rather more polished, he lays down his knife and takes his 
fork in his right hand, where he holds it as Englishmen would—not 
in the perpendicular. If he is in the primitive state, he discards his 
fork as having done its service, and feeds himself with the point of his 
knife. I think I was never more horrified than when I saw a lady 
(ought she to be called a lady ?) hold her plate close to her mouth in 
a sloping position, and send the gravy flying in by a somewhat Chinese 
use of her knife, as if it was a chopstick. A favourite way with some 
of these German eaters requires, one would think, considerable dex- 
terity. The pieces of meat are taken on the point of the knife, and 
chucked into the mouth. By this means, you avoid the actual contact 
of cold steel, though the expedient is anything but graceful. 

Of course you would never take ladies to such a place if you could 
help it; but in country inns you cannot always help it. At the better 
class hotels you may find people eating with their knives, and when 
you have got a little accustomed to the sight you can set it down as a 
slight eccentricity, not elegant, but, in the bluntness of German 
knives, not dangerous. There is something worse than this in the 
lower hotels, and especially in the country. The candle which I have 
mentioned as a hint for the ladies to leave is not put on the table, but 
any one can have matches at any time; and a lady is not safe during 
her actual meal from a man smoking beside her. At country inns, 
what is called the table d’héte gives ample opportunity for this nuisance. 
The dinner consists of soup, boiled beef, and another dish ; is served at 
no fixed hour, but is ready from ten or eleven in the morning. The 
early-diners have finished long before those who think one o’clock early 
are ready to begin; and so from the soup onwards you have the scent 
of the early-diner’s cigar at your elbow. It never occurs to him that 
this can be unpleasant, and he never dreams of moving. Indeed a 
German has such a partiality for bad cigars that he loves to inflict them 
on all others. I was once in a railway carriage, with three Germans 
returning from the Exhibition, and one of the first things they did on 
crossing the Rhine was to purchase and light some most abominable 
cigars, the genuine cabbage of the Fatherland diverted from its legiti- 
mate use of sauerkraut, but retaining all the smell of that noxious 
compound. One of the Germans turned complacently to his comrades, 
and remarked, “ How pleasant it is to get back to one’s good German 
cigars after the bad ones you get in France and England !” 

If these Germans, who returned with such pride to their native 
country, had compared one aspect of it with France, they might have 
found more reason for humility. The means of feeding at German 
stations is far behind the age, though there is no lack of refreshment- 
rooms, and the trains stop long enough for aldermen to dine. In 
France you find ten or twenty minutes allowed for breakfast or dinner ; 
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the table is ready set, each sits down at his place, and a succession of 
waiters bring the food, which is done toa turn. This is particularly 
well managed at Epernay. When the train starts from Paris or Stras- 
bourg, a guard comes round and takes the number of those who want 
to dine; this number is telegraphed to Epernay, and there is neither 
waste nor deficiency. Albert Smith used to give an amusing picture 
of the hurry at that station; the bell for departure rang at the same 
moment as the pop of your champagne cork and the first fizz of the 
wine into the glass; but I am bound to say, from long experience, that 
this is a libel. I wish I could point to a rival of Epernay, either in 
England or Germany. At German stations you generally find things 
that have been cooked hours before the time. The train waits long, 
but you have to wait longer. In some places there is no kind of 
attendance ; you have to fight your way to a bar on which there are 
plates of cold meat and glasses of beer, fight for one of these, and then 
fight out again. Herr Steub, the Walter White of Germany, gives a 
description of the station at Rosenheim, which is really not exaggerated. 
The architect, he says, had made a refreshment-room of the size he was 
accustomed to see in small country inns, and when the trains from 
Munich, Vienna, and Innsbruck meet together, and the passengers 
pour out of the carriages in search of refreshments, the scene is awful. 
Fifty or sixty people are pushed one on top of the other before the 
small narrow bar, which is tenanted inside by a fat, helpless Kellnerinn. 
The front rank seizes on beer-glasses, and begins to push against the 
rear ranks; the rear ranks storm and swear, and the Kelinerinn folds 
her hands in her lap, and resigns herself to despair. North Germany 
is more civilized, as a Saxon boasted on that occasion to Herr Steub, 
and it certainly understands the wants of its travellers. No less than 
eight times, in the journey of six hours from Berlin to Dresden, does 
the train stop for refreshments. But even there I have seen no attempt 
to realize the railway table d’héte. The Germans who go to tables 
@héte for fellowship and sociability might urge that these objects 
would be defeated by the hurry of railroads. And this, no doubt, is 
true. That dinner in Germany has always been more or less of a 
sociable meal, and has been spread out in private houses to table d’héte 
hours, is proved by the “ Life of Goethe.” But there seems no reason 
why a table d’héte should not be eaten quickly as in France, when the 
French system contributes so largely to the traveller’s comfort. If 
the host you dine with is steam, you must accommodate yourself to his 
habits. It is not without a meaning that the frescoes representing 
steam and electricity are painted above the windows of the refreshment- 
room in the Munich station. 


E. W. 
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Buying Experience. 


I pecan life, thinking I knew a great deal—now, at middle age, I am 
gradually awakening to the not over agreeable consciousness that I 
know very little—and should I be destined to die “full of years,” I 
shall probably feel that I possess the ignorance without the innocence 
of childhood. On the subject, however, of which I am about to speak, 
my ignorance, though great, is excusable. 1 am a woman, of a certain 
status in society ; the subject of which I knew s0 little, was a sale by 
auction of “ the valuable household furriture &c.” 

I live, owing to a large family and limited means, in a suburban 
neighbourhood, newly-built, where the houses are large and the rents 
low. One of the advantages of living in such a locality is a certain 
privacy, or, I might say, an independence of action which is denied to 
the more aristocratic denizens of Park Lane or Belgravia. I have seen 
a worthy neighbour receive from a flower-vendor at the door a finely- 
flowering tulip in exchange for two of her son’s hats; and my own 
husband, an infantry major, often runs for his 7%mes to the newsvendor 
residing in the next street (without any hat, and in his slippers), 
without attracting any observation, not even the common remark that 
is applied to eccentric retired Indian officers: “ Ah, poor fellow! rather 
queer, must have had a sunstroke in India.” I had heard from ,three 
virgin ladies of the most severe respectability, that they had attended 
a sale close by Landsend Terrace, where we live, and had met with 
nothing which could in any way shock that feeling of refinement sup- 
posed to exist in the bosom of an English gentlewoman. 

To judge from the accounts given by these worthy maidens, ward- 
robes of Gillow’s sold for what might literally be termed next to 
nothing ; and a grand piano by Smith, Smith & Co. for a mere song. 
Fired by this account, and knowing that the possession of a school- 
room table and an easy-chair was positively essential to’ my domestic 
comfort, I no sooner saw advertised on boards, liberally and promi- 
nently bestowed about the roads and terraces round, that a furniture 
sale of imposing magnitude ‘was to take place shortly in one of the 
large houses in the square opposite to us, than I resolved to make a 
bold stroke, and see if I could not obtain as successful bargains es my 
maiden friends had done. 

My husband, the bald-headed major, was decidedly against my going, 
but at last, as I promised that my sister-in-law, a woman of imposing 
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mien and strong mind, should accompany me, he gave an unwilling 
assent. 

The day previous to that on which the sale was announced to take 
place, we went to view the effects on the premises. On reaching the 
corner about two yards from the house, we were surprised at finding 
ourselves in the centre of a knot of common men, with a decidedly 
Jewish and greasy cast of countenance, who thrust dirty little cards 
bearing their names and profession into our hands, and bowed before 
us, flourishing yellow-covered catalogues of the sale, saying, “ Anything 
I can do for you, ma’am ?” or as they seemed to pronounce the words, 
“ Ady thigsh I cad do for you, babsh ?” One man of more resolute 
nature than the others declined to lose sight of us, and followed us 
into the house and into every room, always sitting in our presence, and 
patronising and advising till we scarcely liked to make aremark to each 
other. We were, however, so struck by the extreme newness of the 
furniture that we asked a few questions relative to the owners, and 
were told by one of the greasy fraternity that the family had only 
resided in the house two months, and that then “the captain was 
obliged to join his regiment in India ;” this scarcely agreed with what 
was next told us by another dirty-looking prowler, who asserted, with 
a curious look in the corner of one eye, that circumstances had com- 
pelled the late owners to leave in “a nurry.” 

The “hurry” certainly seemed to have been extreme, so urgent, 
indeed, that the family had not had time even to take any sleep, for the 
beds had never been slept on ; and their anxiety to be off, perhaps, accounts 
for their keeping their clothes entirely in their trunks, for that the 
chests of drawers and wardrobes had not been used, was evident from 
the sawdust of the joiner being still inside them. It was evident, too, 
that they had not had time to arrange their costly effects which were 
now for sale, or else why was there a finely-carved walnut suite of 
drawing-room furniture ‘in a top attic? Further evidence, had any 
been wanting, of the wandering and Arab-like disposition of this re- 
markable family, was given in the absence of any of those numerous 
and trifling but still necessary domestic articles, without which one 
would have imagined a family could not have existed one day in com- 
fort. In the kitchen there was nothing but six cane-bottomed birch 
chairs, marked as one lot, and a dirty table on which one of the brokers 
or attendants of the sale was taking a greasy meal fetched from an 
adjacent publican’s. Though disheartened by not finding anything 
like a schoolroom table or an easy-chair that was unencumbered with 
a couch and six occasionals, I still felt impelled next day to attend the 
sale. I am not ashamed to own the reason. From the days of the 
brilliant Roman satirist to those of the courtly Addison, the love of 
women for bargains has been a welcome theme for satires. Even my 
strong-minded sister-in-law, who, one would have thought, would not 
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have expended a single sixpence on any article which, in the least 
degree, sacrificed the useful to the ornamental, had, in her secret soul, 
set her affections on a buhl jardiniére, antique and of beautiful work- 
manship. Strictly speaking, this article could not be considered ne- 
cessary to existence, and my sister-in-law kept her longing for it as 
much as possible to herself. This jardiniére had a companion, the 
sweetest of work-tables, of the same age and pattern, and on which, it 
must be owned, I had cast a covetous eye. They were the only really 
elegant pieces of furniture in the house, and seemed out of place 
amongst their upholstery companions. One would have expected to 
have met them amongst the treasures at Woodgate’s, or in some select 
emporium in Wardour Street. 

The next morning at breakfast my sister-in-law said, with a well- 
feigned air of indifference, “As we are so close I should like to see 
what that little jardiniére fetches at the sale.” My thoughts were 
much the same about the work-table, but knowing the ways of men, 
and particularly of husbands, I kept them to myself. I only answered, 
“And those fine new pillow-cases and that little chest of drawers, so 
peculiarly adapted for a gentleman, with the corner drawer fitted up 
for tobacco and cigars. I am really curious to know if they will go as 
cheaply as the things did at the sale the K——s went to.” 

After this my husband’s behaviour was a little more gracious than it 
had been, and so after luncheon we put on our bonnets and took our 
way with fluttering hearts to the house opposite. This time there was 
only one man outside—he was not a broker, and I suppose being of an 
accommodating disposition, had dressed himself to suit the rurality of 
the neighbourhood in a white smock and wide-awake hat, though his 
features lacked the stolid expression of honest stupidity supposed to 
belong to the countenance of the agricultural labourer. ager in his 
looks and ways, his purpose seemed to be to let no one pass the door 
of the house where the sale was without entering. “Nice and quiet, 
mum—plenty of ladies—take you in myself—capital sale—and—going 
very smoothly,” he remarked to us; and though we passed on without 
noticing him, he followed us into the drawing-rooms where the sale 
was going on, and only retired when he saw us really seated on chairs 
in a quiet corner of the room. Then, with the smile and sigh of suc- 
cess, he withdrew, and, as I supposed, resumed his duties outside the 
mansion. We now ventured to look round on what, to us, was a 
strange scene, and the result of our scrutiny was to make us rather 
regret our proceeding and wish ourselves safe outside. The rooms 
were full of men of hard, cunning, resolute faces, dressed in greasy 
threadbare garments. The auctioneer and his clerk were the most 
respectable-looking persons present, and as for the ladies, ‘where 
were they ?” as my sister-in-law remarked, with a majestic sniff quite 
her own. Though, when speaking of the sex (in the abstract), I pre- 
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fer the term woman to lady, yet in my present description it is neces- 
sary to use the words as they are generally received, for though there 
were women present there were no ladies. From the dress and looks 
of these women, one would have judged them to have been closely 
related to the men. 

The sale had begun about an hour when we entered, and the first 
lot we saw put up was the elegantly-carved walnut suite of drawing- 
room furniture from the top attic, and which, to my great surprise, was 
knocked down to one of the men at a price I should have considered 
above rather than below its value. This man accepted the successful 
result of his bid with an air of listless indifference, and only remarked, 
with a lazy pull at his ear, “ Do very well for my kitchen.” Next, 
some sheets were sold at extraordinarily high prices—the principal 
purchaser of them telling our broker, in an audible tone, that he 
“never slept in lin—” Then came three or four pairs of flower-vases 
—some of painted china, and others of Bohemian glass—these, to my 
surprise, were all knocked down to one person—a widow—of astute 
physiognomy, and attired in very seedy mourning, and who was 
apparently on very friendly terms with her broker, as the two occupied 
but one chair, and mutually indulged in much joking and merriment. 
It still puzzles me to know why she bought three sets of expensive 
vases, for neither of which did she give less than three pounds, and 
which were too handsome for a lodging-house or furnished apartments. 
A pair of occasional tables, a clock, and a piece of bran-new drugget 
were now successively put up and sold, and as the heavy prices they 
fetched reached our ears, I noticed the expression of my sister-in-law’s 
face rapidly changing. The looks of confidence and hope which she 
had worn on entering were giving place to those of spite and gloom as 
she foresaw the improbability of the little jardiniére’s going for any- 
thing like the sum she could afford to offer. She turned to me with 
a withering look of rage, saying, “ What on earth did you come here 
for? If you don't want anything we had better go.” Roused by this 
taunt, I turned with a sort of desperate resolve to look at the table on 
which each lot, as it was brought up to be sold, was displayed. I saw 
a man holding up a pair of blankets. Now, I didn’t want blankets, 
and these appeared small and of inferior quality, but I felt my sister- 
in-law’s eye on me, and had a vague idea that perhaps her temper 
might be softened if an article were actually knocked down to her, 
particularly if it went cheap. So, not seeing our broker at hand, I 
swallowed down a certain feeling of nervous reluctance, and looked up 
at the auctioneer, ejaculating feebly, as an advance on the bid just 
offered —“ fifteen shillings.” “ Fifteen shillings,” repeated the auc- 
tioneer, and then looked at me—his clerk lookedat me—all the men 
in the room looked at me. The widow looked at me—my sister-in- 
law’s eye had never left me. © I felt hot and uncomfortable, and uncer- 
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tain as to how I should proceed, when our broker hastened forward to 
us and merely saying, “ You wanted those blankets! Why did you 
not tell me?” shrieked out “ eighteen shillings,” and continued to bid 
on till a pair of fourteen-and-six blankets were knocked down to him 
for five and twenty shillings. He then turned to us saying, “They 
are yours.” “You have given too much for them,” I replied ; “why 
did you not ask us?” but his surly look prevented my saying any more 
to him. To add to my annoyance I heard at my side the majestic 
sniff to which I have before alluded, followed by the whispered inter- 
rogatories of “what on earth was I about? Could I not see a thing 
without wanting it ?” which were then followed by the remarks, “ keep 
your blankets. I won't have them. You've made a capital bargain, 
but if you intend bidding for anything more tell me, and I will leave 
before you begin.” Quite disheartened I resolved to try for nothing 
more, and casting my eyes wearily towards the auction table I saw a 
large man, who seemed to begin and stop the bidding pretty much as 
he liked, and whose garb was like that of a respectable grazier, help 
to raise on the table an enormous picture called in the catalogue 
“Splendid chef d’ouvre, by Timothy Parkins, Esq.—Féte Champétre 
in the time of the Regency.” It was a fearful, and yet a very funny 
production. Though over six feet in length the figures were very 
small and numerous, their dress and attitudes reminding me of the 
little dolls in the old-fashioned street organs of my infancy, which, 
when the music began, and a bit of dirty green baize was raised, used 
to start and jirk and bob about, and come to dead halts in a way that 
so much delighted the youthful spectators. 

The landscape represented a dense wood sloping down to the 
sea—the wood one unvaried patch of dark green: the sea one 
unvaried line of deep blue. It was highly varnished and polished 
like a teaboard; indeed, I have seen many teatrays I would have 
preferred to it, for framing and hanging on the walls of my dining- 
room. ‘The bidding for their work of art seemed as ridiculously 
active as it had been for everything else. My sister-in-law, who 
considered herself to be no mean judge of a picture, and prided herself 
on her thorough appreciation of art, could not forbear a smile, which 
turned into a scornful laugh as she surveyed Parkins’ stupendous 
effort, and she said in an undertone to me, “ There’s no rubbish these 
men won't buy; they are actually offering seven pound ten for that 
dreadful daub!” Whether the flaunting toss she gave her head as she 
spoke, and which agitated the mauve feather outside her bonnet, 
causing it to waggle “solemnly, attracted the auctioneer’s attention, or 
whether it was her smile and mentioning four pound ten, is not now 
clear to either of us; but, anyhow, it brought on the most unpleasant 
event of the day. Our broker saying “All right, mum,” rushed 
forward to mingle in the bidding, and in a few awful moments Parkins’ 
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chef d’ouvre was knocked down to myself and sister for the horrible 
sum of ten pounds! I don’t know what colour I turned; but I know 
the flush on my sister-in-law’s face changed to a sickly pallor, and her 
features contracted with annoyance and anger. Perhaps she was 
thinking, as I was, of our absent husbands; one in delicate health, 
the other toiling hard in his chambers—of the very small balance at 
their respective bankers, and of their surprise and reproaches when 
called upon to pay ten pounds for this six feet of painted canvas by 
Parkins; all owing, as they might say (for what will not a man say 
to his wife?) to our obstinacy and stupidity. We felt we could not 
submit tamely to this fresh extortion. The blankets we had taken in 
quiet submission, but a picture by Parkins was a far more serious 
matter. My sister-in-law rose majestically and sniffed; the mauve 
feather shook defiantly as she addressed the officious broker. “ Broker,” 
she said, “do not say that picture is mine or this lady’s. We did not 
commission you to bid for it, and we do not intend to have it——” 
I had quitted my seat as she was speaking, and we both prepared to 
leave the sale-room. But the broker and his friend barred our pro- 
gress—the former saying, “ You should say what you meant then, 
ladies. One of you says four pounds ten, and of course I thinks you 
wants the lot, and I gets it for you. I have no want for the harticle 
and I don’t intend to keep it. It’s a fine picture, and you can get rid 
of it, if so be you wants to part with it. I appeals to this ere gentle- 
man—do the lot belong to the ladies or do it not?” The person he 
addressed was the large man in the costume of the respectable grazier, 
and as he looked at us before answering the broker's question, there 
was a bullying expression in his eye that made me feel very uncomfort- 
able. ‘No oceasion, I should think, to ask the question,” he began, 
coming unpleasantly near to us as he spoke; “the picture belongs to 
the ladies, and my opinion is, that they ought to know the rules of 
sales before they attend ’em.” He was adding some more remarks, 
exceedingly rude and personal, and I was really beginning to feel a little 
frighténed as to the end of it all, when I heard my name uttered in 
my husband’s voice, and looking up, had the delight of seeing his tall 
form and shining bald head emerge from the doorway and advance 
towards us. The men seemed to slink back as he approached and 
joined us. Delivering one of his cards to the broker, he said: “ When 
I have taken these ladies home, I will return and settle this business 
with you.” The men made way for us instantly, without a word, and 
in another minute we were in the cool street, and reached home 
with a firm resolution to forswear “ Furniture Sales” for the future, 
however eagerly we might desire the feminine pleasure of a “ good 
bargain.” 
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Rents and Darns. 


We have all heard it said that a darn is more disgraceful than 
a rent, inasmuch as a rent may be an accident just occurred, but 
a darn is “ premeditated poverty.” This is one of the aphorisms 
afloat that pass for something wise and true, when in reality they 
are both unwise and untrue—tokens made of base metal, with the 
look, but not the ring, of good gold. For a rent all agape, with tatters 
flying and ravelled edges, is the evidence of either hopelessness or 
defiance, while a darn at least proves the wish to be of orderly 
appearance, and that the nakedness within shall be hidden from the 
prying eyes of the world without. The edges may be roughly pulled 
together and coarsely stitched—and carelessness of workmanship is a 
disgrace for its own part—but even coarse darning is better than 
yawning rents, by just so much as the poorest evidence of care is 
better than the total want of it. IPf we cannot sit on thrones we need 
not squat on mud heaps, and the weakest attempt to do well helps 
more than no attempt at all. For which reason even coarse darning 
is,as I have just said, a preferable thing to a rent, and the current 
aphorism is—bosh. 

Rents and darns represent many of the conditions, and not a few of 
the discomforts, of life; for how many of us keep our garments 
unfractured to the end, and our ladder of life smooth and knotless ? 
How many indeed! About as many as there are among us with souls 
unstained by sin, and with hearts untouched by care—about as many 
as are fit for heaven unredeemed, or for Eden unregenerate. Why! 
what a ghastly amount of gashes score even the scented favours and 
shining satins of the wedding day !—sometimes by reason of their 
own inherent weakness falling asunder before even they are soiled by 
use or custom; sometimes, because made of flimsy material from the 
beginning, splitting under the friction of the first few hard rubs; 
sometimes coming to pieces only after a long series of hard rubs—but 
rubs so hard, and thumps so heavy, that the satin had need be of the 
best tanned hide and the favours of stout cart-rope, if they are to 
withstand the strain put upon them by a heavy-handed fate. But in 
most cases the result is the same; the scented favours and the shining 
satins, looking so bright and dainty on the wedding day, ere long 
become reduced to a ghastly mass of rags and tatters, scored through 
and through with rents and rivings. At times, in certain households, 
and with certain pleasant tempers, an attempt is made to pull the 
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rents together ; and an embroidery of darns, neat or clumsy according 
to circumstances, seams up the gaping cloth; indeed, there are 
conditions under which the darning is so neat that none but eyes 
preternaturally sharp can detect it at all, and the wedding gar- 
ments are taken into every-day wear all through the life, with no one 
knowing what an ugly rent was one day made, and how much skill 
it took to hide it from the lynx-eyed world always on the look-out for 
fractures, and quick to detect the finest mending—and to jeer at it. 
This is a triumph of skill costing dear, and beyond the reach of most 
to attain. It may be that only one of the married pair has seen the. 
rent; and then the care is to hide it from the other—to make believe 
that love is as warm, content as well assured, and disappointment 
as far off, as in those first dear hours when the angels themselves 
seemed to sit at the loom, and throw the shuttle of life to the 
rhythm of a heavenly song. Meanness where was thought to be mag- 
nanimity—the closed fist where was believed to be open-handed gene- 
rosity—self-seeking and an eye to the ultimate chance, whether of 
wealth or notoriety, where was sedulously displayed philanthropy— 
falsehood built upon the very lines where had been shown the home and 
temple of truth—and gain and greed and folly and transient passion 
the incitements in the place of the pure love which had been set forth as 
the only actuating foree—these are the rents which come not infrequently 
in the gallant marriage robe, and which the whole after life is vainly 
occupied in trying to conceal. Alas, alas! how many are toiling at 
that dusty dead Penelopean labour at this very moment—patching, 
piecing, seaming, darning—always striving to show only glossy folds 
whole and intact, while hiding against their own hearts the hideous 
fractures known only to themselves and to heaven ! When old Goosebill 
married that pretty Miss Slyboots of his, did he know of the rent young 
Lovelace had made last season at Cheltenham? a rent not to be 
seamed up in that foolish weak young heart of hers for all old Goosebill’s 
gold. He found it out when too late; such rents and rives are always 
found out when too late; and it was a black day for the trusting old 
man when he had to confess to himself that his young wife’s hand and 
heart were hopelessly divorced, and that though he claimed the one as 
a legal right indisputable, the other, which should have been part and 
parcel of the marital possession, had been torn off like a loose leaf long 
ago, and lay in young Lovelace’s museum of erotic curiosities, labelled 
“ worthless.”  Goosebill hid the rent carefully enough, but the world 
found it out eventually, when she went off with a new idol, and no 
further darning was possible to either. So, when Araminta took to 
herself for better or worse, as the event might prove, the spurs and 
moustache of Captain Sword, little did she know, poor soul, of the 
ghastly gashes already made in that gallant life by drink and dissipa- 
tion ;—still less did she know of that handsome black-eyed widow down. 
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at Richmond, possessed of every virtue under heaven thinks the 
captain, lounging through her well-appointed drawing-room with the 
air of a man who is at home—and knows it. 

These bitter facts thrust out their ugly heads*through the”rents 
when things were gone too far to make or mar; and henceforth that 
shining marriage cloth which Araminta, plain, honest, but wealthy, 
fondly thought was to be her robe of blessedness from the beginning of 
things to the end, was reduced to a mass of rags and wretchedness, 
only to be mended by that great healer of all things, Death. Ah 
there are many Goosebills and Aramintas in the roll-call of matrimony;! 
many hands given and accepted because of the well-filled purse dangling 
from the finger-tips, but which, without that purse, would have been 
thrust contemptuously aside as unfit for loving clasping. Doubtless it 
must ever be so; but even necessity, and the law of absolutes, do not 
make the wearing of rended rags a pleasant occupation. 

Rents come into the business life too, as well as inthe home life ; and 
terribly bad these are when made by the hand of failure, or the finely- 
woven web of speculation. With infinite pains and trouble the com- 
mercial spider has spun a web so fine that the crossing threads can 
scarcely be discerned—the threads so many that they can scarcely be 
held together ; and then comes the iron hand of failure with its sharp 
claws, and the whole finely-woven web hangs in the air, a tangled 
mass of rents and rags and streaming ends, useless to the cunningest 
of commercial spiders. It may be, though, that the web can be pieced 
together again: the Bankruptcy Court often darns up riven city-webs’; 
in which case a man goes through the rest of his life with the rags 
sticking to his coat-collar certainly, but with a tolerably decent gar- 
ment nevertheless, so far as social tailoring goes. If the court is 
powerless, as may well be, and no darning is possible, then the broken 
web at all times flutters before him, mocking him with the vision of 
what perfectness it might have attained had not that iron hand of 
failure torn it from its fastenings with such a swift and ruthless grasp. 
The rags of business failure are for the most part very crooked rags, 
and the rents are jagged and many; but there are rents among them 
which somehow seem to make the cloth of a more perfect form than it 
had before, and which cut the commercial garment to a handier and a 
handsomer shape. These are among the mysteries to which few of 
us, I fancy, would care to be experimentally initiated. 

Into the home-spun cloth of friendship come at times hideous rents, 
mainly for the want of open speaking; and the rents of friendship 
are difficult to darn over—more difficult even than those of love, 
which yet are not always easy mending. Jealousy often makes a 
rent as long as love, and then hearts ooze out through the gap, and 
there is no wholesome life for any one. Sometimes a friendship is not 
very firm from the beginning, and can become a rended rag for no. 
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more powerful strain than the blowing of the summer wind a little 
strongly round the arbour-corner. Jealousy of success is often a great 
trial to friendship. A man may have been faithful to his friend while 
a community of poverty, and a mutual scarcity of bread and cheese 
was between them, who yet falls off into mere raggedness, unwear- 
able by any human soul, so soon as the balance hangs to the other 
side, and turtle and champagne weigh down red herrings and table- 
beer. A friendship will survive rivalry in love more stoutly than 
rivalry in success, professional or monetary ; and I have known two 
men who had stood shoulder to shoulder like Highland brothers, face 
right about and stand foot to foot like Highland foes, all because 
Orestes set up his brou~ham, and Pylades had not the wherewithal 
for a spring-cart. The, ad got on together in perfect accord while 
running curricle in the broken-backed barrow of impecuniosity ; but 
when Orestes started a few paces to the front, and made the running 
tandem fashion, with himself for the leader, then Pylades turned 
sulky, and bit his heels as he gambolled forward. Henceforth there 
were kicks and bites where had been clasped hands, and pleasant 
words ; and running tandem fashion through the highways of life, utterly 
destroyed all that the broken-backed curricle of poverty had so warmly 
cemented. 

Love gets rents into his garment often enough; big rents, too, 
made by quarrels and tears, and doubts and jealousies, and angry 
tempers and naughty flirtings, and all the rest of the foolish little 
pin-point scratchings wherewith wholesome cloth, fair and seemly, 
is scratched down into old-clothesman’s rags. Specially is this true of 
the newly-woven robe of a newly-born love. When more assured, and 
a little tempered by exposure, the weaving turns stouter ; webs of this 
kind having the faculty of consolidating themselves as they continue— 
like the wings of flies and butterflies and the rest of the fluttering 
tribe, which, at first soft, crumpled and useless, grow into serviceable 
appendages after a sufficiently long course of sunshine and showers. 
A waltz—a ride on horseback, with a pair of blue eyes to the left of 
Adonis, never averse to blue eyes—a smile of just that special fascinat- 
ing kind given to young Fopling, who understands the language of 
smiles ; trifles as small and mean as these will give a rent to Love’s 
shining garment, varying in length from a finger-nail to a sword’s 
breadth. Sometimes it gets darned over with kisses, a few tears, and 
a great many protestations, so that the web is all the stronger for the 
rive, as the old Eton grammar informs us. But this is a hazardous 
manner of improving on the raw material, for though the darn may 
make the cloth all the stronger for the moment, it is apt to leave an 
ugly ridge, like a cicatrix, which no after rubbing over by pumice- 
stone, or the like, can ever wholly smooth away. For the most part, 
it is as well not to make the marriage garment of a much-darned love- 
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webbing. It may survive the strain of daily life, and not part at the 
old fractures—and it may not; and the latter is the more probable of 
the two. . For just as no constitution is the stronger for disease, and 
no face more lovely for small-pox, so is no life’s garment more 
beautiful or secure for mended rents or even skilfully adjusted darns. 
But many things beside foolish misunderstandings tear the woven web 
of love. Poverty often separates the floating halves which demand 
nothing better than to join themselves together into one scanty whole, 
for all that the corners and the edges would be left uncovered. 
Difference of creed, of race, of station; enmities of families, or of 
nations; the selfishness of parents, not liking to part with the 
favourite daughter or the useful son; silly jokes and winks and 
inuendoes, before the web is strong enough to bear rough handling ; 
not infrequently spiteful warnings, and the venom of disappointment 
and jealousy ; all these rend into fragments what once promised to be 
a very perfect and sufficient cloak; and poor little Love is driven 
naked and shivering away, to try his luck at another loom, where 
imayhap neither warp nor woof suit his baby fingers half so well as 
those whence he had just been ignominiously discarded. Many a 
love web now hanging on the bushes in useless, soiled, and idle frag- 
ments, would have been a comfortable garment for life had it not 
been for the rending of mischievous or careless hands; and many a 
patched and tattered cloak, doing no good to any one, has been made 
and mended by outside interference, when, if left to itself and the two 
hands concerned, it would have fallen apart by its own rottenness, 
and never been made into a marriage robe at all. Match-makers are 
the great manipulators of this kind of cloth; and a pretty mess they 
make of their work, nine times out of ten. 

When children turn out ill, they make rents in the home garment 
not easily darned up again. That poor, brave gentleman cursed with 
a profligate son going from bad to worse—from drink to debt, from 
debt to dishonour, from dishonour to crime—what can ever mend up 
those rents? One may make all the usual excuses of youth and bad 
companionship one pleases, but when the detective clapped his hand 
on the lad’s shoulder for that small matter of money got under a 
forged signature, the garment of home honour, of family pride, and of 
his own future, was rent, never to be darned up again for any after 
wear. Repentance and a life in the colonies may bind up some broken 
places in the garments of certain, but I doubt such mending in most 
cases ; and even at the best the darn always shows, and the cicatrix is 
to the last a blemish and a sore. We may mend much, I know—God 
help us else, with all our slips and broken bones!—but can we ever 
make a good job of rended honour ?—can we ever piece together the 
broken edges of a shattered name, or knit up into an orderly length of 
cleanly cloth the flying gap of a torn repute? I doubt not. Given 
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the most skilful workmanship possible to man, and a kindly fortune, 
the old fractures must still show; and the vis medicatria of nature 
can never hope to be translated into social life and circumstance. This 
is not the doctrine of despair ; it is the simple teaching of experience, 
and the sad quotient of a crooked sum. 

Disease is another human rent that leaves the web of life all the 
worse for its advent, however nimbly the darn has been wrought, and 
however strong the stitches. Pills and potions and blisters and 
leeches for the needles and thread, to stitch up the rive made in the 
nerves or the brain, the stomach or the liver, are but sorry substitutes 
for that smooth unbroken fabric which we call good health, by a not 
unpleasant pleonasm. There are some, indeed, who like such needles 
and thread, and who go through life making imaginary rents, that they 
may have the questionable satisfaction of darning them up again with 
material drawn from the London pharmacopeeia. It is an immense 
affront to lunatics of the malade imaginaire order if one happens to 
compliment them on their good looks and robustness of condition. As 
well congratulate the starving man on the sumptuousness of his crust, 
or mock the thirsty one with visions of unattainable drink. Nothing 
is so gratifying to them as to be perpetually digging their own graves, 
with sympathising friends standing round, and flinging in small spade- 
fuls in their turn. Creatures of this sort make golden harvests for 
the doctors, but poor, or rather late, ones for the undertakers ; unless, 
indeed, they mend their imaginary rents with over strong stitches, as 
happens at times, and so definitively tear the cloth which, had they 
let it alone, would have lasted the prescribed threescore years and ten 
without a fracture worth regarding. They are a sad, mopy, moony 
set, these people who will be ill, reason or none, and who will spend 
their summer months in moral Nova Zemblas, and turn their flower 
gardens and their orchards into ghastly Golgothas, filled only with 
fleshless skulls and yawning graves. They are contemptible. But the 
real invalids are of another type altogether, and to them belong as 
much sympathy as to these derision—boluses, as darns for rended 
constitutions, entitling a man to all the satisfaction which is to be had 
from sympathy, and all the moral healing growing out of pity. By 
and by comes the great rent of all—Death; the render, if also the 
mender, of all things human; and then it does not much signify 
whether the boluses were given for fictitious rents or real ones; or 
whether the grave was dug half a century before inhabited ; or whether 
it one day yawned suddenly beneath two strong feet set sturdily on 
the granite, as if destined to stand there for another century. Nothing, 
indeed, much signifies then, save the eternal pattern traced upon 
humanity by the life’s example of this poor, limp, worn-out rag, and 
whether it was a pattern of nobleness and goodness, or one of base 
make-shifts and dark and ugly tracery. 
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~ Debt is a rent, and failure in one’s attempt is a rent—a gap rather 
in the ladder of life which has just lost a rung—it may be two or - 
three—by our injudicious footing. For no failure leaves a man just 
where he was. ‘To the very fact of abortive attempt belongs, as by 
necessity, a corresponding depression; and though a man may gain 
ultimate good by his abortive attempt, in the knowledge of his own 
strength, and where lies the force and where the weakness of his 
muscles, if in nothing else—yet the immediate result is the breaking 
of one rung and the sinking of another, and the rending of a fair white 
linen cloth in the attempt to cut it into a more capacious cloak. A 
rending, though, which subsequent success can not only darn over but 
make into a still more beautiful adornment—failure in the beginning 
often leading to thorough perfectness in the end. It needs faith and 
patience, and that dauntless unbroken something we call perseverance, 
to see this, and to believe in the future stately embroidery, shining and 
lustrous, where is now only a ragged rent. Those who do so believe, 
and who live according to their faith, are of the blessed few who over- 
come and finally prevail. Pity they are not more numerous than they 
are! Pity that faith and energy are not of stronger fibre than tem- 
porary disappointment, and that the future plenteous reaping is not 
more clearly seen through the ugliness of the present weeding! When 
men shall have become wise as gods, and when the issues of life and 
the results of action shall have become fully known and scientifically 
formularized, then will despair become eliminated from the catalogue 
of human follies, and no man will give up the contest because he has 
torn his cloak, and the stuff out of which to make a new one has not 
yet left the loom. Of all rents made by the unequal hands of fortune, 
the rent of present failure is the least to be despaired of —“ dum spiro 
spero” being about the truest motto to be found under all the coats of 
arms in the Heralds’ College, let what will come next in value. 
Threadbare—not by any means rent—is the garment, scanty, poor, 
ill-fitting, with which an old maid drapes her poor ailing bones ; thread- 
bare and not rent, the garment of the childless wife ; threadbare also and 
not rent, the life’s garment of those who have known no disappointment, 
but who have missed all fulfilment ; whose souls are stifled under the 
luxurious coverlet of plenty, and who wear their silken robes of ease 
threadbare and shabby in their frantic efforts to be something more 
than mere machines wound up on golden springs, and set a going in 
jewelled cases. Poormachines! Do you know, you miserable, money- 
less rascals who go gingerly round sharp corners, and who are terrified 
at unusual knocks, that fortune has dealt with you far more humanely and 
generously than with these poor adiposities stifled into moral apoplexy 
by their own fat? You have trials enough, you miserable, moneyless 
rascals, but they are trials of the hard and bony order—things with 
which you can have a rough and tumble fight—a hand-to-hand 
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struggle, not unfriendly to muscular development, whether of the 
physical or mental sort, while these poor creatures, stifled in their own 
fat, simply gasp and gape and flounder, and die out at last, suffocated 
with the good things chaining down their souls. Of the two trials it 
is well to have the rougher kind; for a condition which allows of 
growth with pain and under pressure, is better than one which necessi- 
tates suffocation under what is called pleasure, and which is simply 
death by means of malmsey and rose-leaves. Rents are for the most 
part darnable, as we have seen; but a death under an eiderdown 
coverlet is an irremediable kind of affair, and the soul which has once 
escaped by means of malmsey and rose-leaves is not easily caught again, 
or bid to inhabit the human body till the day of physical dissolution 
appears. From which we may infer that there are worse things than 
even rents and darns, and that a man can die out by other ways than 
those of penury and starvation: and by worse ways into the bargain. 














Archie Lovell. 


By tHe AvutnHor or “ Miss ForRESTER.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
DURANT’S COURT. 


Tue light of a cloudless August morning was shining upon the old 
house and garden down in Staffordshire. Shining with ruddy warmth 
upon the glistening vari-coloured tiles in which the “rose and cram- 
pette,” the family badge, was worked upon the pinnacled gables: 
flecking with shafts of quivering brightness the grey stone mullions of 
the narrow windows ; illuminating in amber and gold the mouldering 
cartouche shield upon the eastern front which told, as well as you 
could decipher for ivy, how the house was built by a certain Hugh 
Durant, in the year of grace 1570, and where the Durant arms, 
lichen-grown, and stained with the weather of three hundred winters, 
were sculptured. 

August was the month of the year when the Court garden was at 
its zenith. Geraniums, calceolarias, verbenas, all were in their fullest 
blaze of colour now; nor was the sight the only sense gratified, as in 
too many modern gardens is the case. Far and wide across the lawns 
was blown the subtle, cinnamon fragrance of the cedars; clove carna- 
tions and scented pinks were plentiful in the borders; the magnolia 
in the sheltered south angle of the Court was covered with blossoms 
that filled the air with their intoxicating sweetness—a sweetness to 
which the odour from peaches and nectarines in the pleached alleys 
close at hand was married most deliciously. 

It was a garden that, once seen upon a summer morning like this, 
was apt to haunt, not your memory only, but your heart; as a sweet 
old tune does, or a fair and noble face out of one of Vandyck’s pictures. 
Every part of it was laid out strictly in accordance with the fashion 
of the times in which the house was built. There were images cut in 
juniper or “other garden stuffe ;” little stiff yew-hedges, with occa- 
sional pyramids, statues and fountains ; spacious turf walks, set as in 
the days when Bacon wrote, with burnet, wild thyme, and water-mints 
to perfume the air when trodden upon and crushed, and in disregard- 
ance of all those rules of modern horticulture which keep fruit and 
flowers distinct, fruit-trees, espaliered, were ranged on either side of 
most of the bordered walks. 

And in its quaint antiquity, in its defiance of science and of fashion, 
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alike, lay the potency, the human element, of its charm. Just as 
within the walls of Durant’s Court you were overcome by inseparable 
associations of the men who had been born and rejoiced over, who had 
sorrowed and died there, so under the cedars, and in the shaded walks 
and alleys of the garden, you were haunted by mute memories of the 
youthful vows that must have been exchanged, the youthful lips that 
must have kissed here in the lapse of time between Elizabeth and 
Victoria. The love-whispers of a dozen buried generations, the roses 
of three hundred or so dead Junes seemed to have left some lingering 
echo, some intangible pathetic fragrance in every nook and corner of 
the unchanged old place. Love was in its atmosphere! And with 
the August sun shining over all as it did now, the warm air rich with 
odours, alive with the hum of bees and voices of birds, it looked as 
fitting a scene as could have been found anywhere for the enactment 
of the first brightest act in the play of life. A fitting background 
to the two figures, a young man’s and a girl’s, who were standing 
together on the lawn beneath the cedars; the sun flickering down on 
the girl’s white dress and delicate cheek as she looked up with quiet 
happiness, with the perfect assurance of acknowledged and requited 
love, into her companion’s face. 

For Gerald and Lucia were once more openly affianced lovers; and 
Lady Durant, too happy in her heart to see them so, no longer gave 
lectures against undue demonstrations of feeling before marriage. 
Ten days had passed on now since the prodigal had first returned and 
been forgiven ; and—while Mr. Wickham, with unslacked ardour, was 
pushing forward inquiries in London, and daily gaining fresh evidence 
in support of the case that he was working—no faintest rumour of the 
position in which he stood had as yet reached Gerald’s own ears or 
to the Court. His first interview with Sir John Durant had been a 
characteristic one ; the old man for the first five minutes vehemently 
declaring that unless his nephew could prove his innocence regarding 
Maggie Hall, he would never receive him back to his fireside or to his 
affection ; and Gerald, with perfect firmness, but admirable courtesy 
and temper, declaring that he neither could nor would seek to prove 
one circumstance that should exonerate himself! “I have already 
told you, on my honour, that I am guiltless,” he said, simply. “I 
have told you that I have had reasons impossible to explain for bearing 
the imputation silently hitherto, and it rests with you now, I think, to 
take the stigma away from me or not. Say one word, sir, and I will 
leave your house in five minutes and return to it if you choose no 
more.” And Sir John, looking into his handsome face, the face that 
had never lied to him during all the bygone years, had not only held 
out his hand to Gerald on the spot, but asked him with tears in his 
eyes to forgive them all for the wrong that they had done to him by 
their suspicions. 
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This was immediately after Gerald’s arrival at the Court. On the 
very day following, Mrs. Sherborne, with her dark news of Maggie 
Hall’s death, returned to Heathcotes; and while Lucia in the first 
happiness of reconciliation was wandering, her hand on Gerald’s arm, 
through the woods and gardens of the Court, many were the whispered 
asides of the county world as to the opportuneness of Mr. Durant’s 
return at this particular season, the heartlessness of Lady Durant 
in allowing him with such hot haste to be again the suitor of her 
daughter. 

A woman who, at the best of times, barely tolerates the people she 
lives amongst, is sure of receiving pretty stringent criticism upon her 
actions when occasion arises. All the pottery ladies who had been 
snubbed—ignored, perhaps, is the juster word—by Lady Durant, felt 
it their duty now to express what they, as mothers, thought with 
regard to her conduct. As long as Maggie Hall lived, Mr. Durant— 
married, or unmarried, who should say ?—had been banished from the 
Court: on the day succeeding her death—let it be hoped a death that 
was fairly come by !—he appeared openly among them again, as Miss 
Durant’s future husband. Of course, every one trusted sincerely that 
Mr. Durant had had no share in the unhappy gitl’s betrayal ; still it 
must be confessed that things looked most suspicious against him, and 
that it would have been more delicate—not to say human—of Lady 
Durant had she allowed a little longer time to elapse before bringing 
him forward again in the eyes of the world at her daughter's side. 

This was the outside, or neighbourly, view of the position; Lady 
Durant meanwhile leading her accustomed untroubled life, in happy 
ignorance of what was being whispered by the people who courted her 
bow as she drove abroad, or flocked round her carriage whenever it 
stopped in the village, to offer congratulations on the now openly- 
acknowledged engagement of her daughter. Led by the instinct 
which, in a true woman’s heart so seldom errs, Lady Durant had 
never, from the first, shared her husband’s suspicions against Gerald, 
and the only really strong feeling she had with regard to Mrs. 
Sherborne’s story was—its indecorum. It was, of course, impossible 
actually to keep from Lucia the fact of her old playmate’s death: 
the news told, and Lady Durant made an express request that no 
allusion should ever again be made to the subject in her hearing. It 
was about the first time in her calm, sequesteyed, selfish existence, 
that any of the grosser accidents of every-day life—passion, abandon- 
ment, despair: possibilities unrecognised by Mrs. Hannah More as 
ever likely to compromise the sensibility of any woman of refinement 
—had been thrust upon her own personal experience ; and the easiest 
way of getting rid of the unpleasant sensations they occasioned was, 
obviously, not to talk about them. Poor, common, erring human 
nature being the one element which Lady Durant had never. taken 
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into consideration in her otherwise admirable scheme of human life ; 
she was about as well fitted to cope with any of its ordi mani- 
festations, as were the pious cloistered nuns fitted to cope with 
common storm and common sunshine, when the French Revolution 
first opened the convent doors and sent them adrift upon the world. 

On one point only, kindly and charitable as she was, did the mistress. 
of Durant’s Court entertain any decided opinion in the matter, namely, 
that it was a very merciful thing it had pleased Providence the poor 
creature Maggie should have been taken. It was an awful judgment 
upon herself, of course, and a solemn warning to all other young 
women in that condition of life; still, if a member of any good family 
had been implicated, as was supposed, in the unhappy girl’s flight, it 
was a mercy for which that family, and, indeed, all right thinking 
persons, could not be too thankful that she was “released.” And 
when Mrs. Sherborne went away, with tear-stained face and aching 
heart, after the first dreaded ordeal of breaking the news at the 
Court, the honest woman felt duly cast down at the benignity of 
Providence with respect to the gentry (as contiadistinguished from 
the lower classes) which Lady Durant, in a lecture of an hour and a 
half, had pointed out to her. 

“ My lady spoke up beautiful,” she told her husband that night ; 
“all ‘about the wicked cease from troubling, and other texty’s, 
Thomas; but Sir John, he cares most at heart for our poor girl’s 
death. The tears were in Sir John’s eyes, mark you, and when my 
lady had gone away he says to me, ‘ Mrs. Sherborne, be satisfied the 
right shall be done yet, and whoever did this thing, or caused the girl 
to do it, shall be brought to justice if Pve any power to bring him 
there.’ My lady’s very kind and very good, but she has her feeling, 
you see, Thomas, as a lady, and Sir John he has his feelings as a 
gentleman ; and nothing can be more different than the feelings of a 
lady and of a gentleman,” added Mrs. Sherborne, “ where a handsome 
girl like poor Maggie is concerned.” 

And she was right. In small domestic matters the kindly weak old 
man was, happily for himself, entirely under his wife’s domination. In 
any position where he felt his honour, however remotely, to be touched he 
consulted no one. And honour and justice alike called upon him to be in 
some sort the champion of the dead girl; every plough-boy, every dairy- 
servant on his estate, being, according to the old man’s stately feudal 
ideas, a rightful claimant upon his protection. That Gerald had been 
wholly innocent of taking Margaret Hall from her home, he believed 
now upon his soul. On whose head the guilt of her death lay, God 
only knew! but had his own son lived, and Sir John Durant suspected 
him of being the man, he would have felt it his plain duty as a gentle- 
man to help to bring him to justice. 

It was a case simply in which every chivalrous instinct of his nature 
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bade him take up the side of the weak against the strong. Towards 
~ the follies which men, collectively, have agreed to condone, or call by 
no worse name than follies, Sir John Durant’s conscience was as 
passively elastic as are the consciences of most men who have lived 
‘ their threescore years and ten on the earth. He was no Don Quixote 
to espouse the cause of a dairy-girl who of her own free-will had for- 
saken her duty, and then—following the natural law of such matters 
—been forsaken in her turn. But Mrs. Sherborne’s story, the vague. 
insinuations of the newspapers, had hinted to him a far darker sus- 
picion than that of abandoned love or broken trust ; the suspicion that 
Margaret Hall, a lawfully-married wife, had come by her death un- 
fairly. And quietly, and without speaking to any one in the house of 
what he had done, the old man wrote off at once to his London 
lawyer, desiring him to inquire into the circumstances of the “London 
Bridge case” at once, and, if need be, offer a reward in his name for 
the discovery of any person or persons concerned in the girl's death. 
“She had been accidentally identified as a farm-servant of one of his 
oldest tenants,” he wrote, “and some suspicion seeming to rest upon 
the manner of her death, he felt it a kind of personal duty to encour- 
age the fullest investigation in the matter.” And the reward of 1000. 
had been’ duly offered and posted ; and Mr. Wickham—knowing the 
quarter from whence it came—had prosecuted his researches with 
redoubled energy, duly imforming Sir John Durant’s lawyer how the 
case was being successfully “worked,” and how quiet and patience 
were, he believed, all that was requisite to bring home guilt to the 
rightful party in this mysterious affair. Every word of which intelli- 
gence was read morning after morning by Sir John at the breakfast- 
table, with Gerald sitting at Lucia’s side, and Gerald’s face and laugh 
making the old room bright as it had never been during the last bitter 
months of his estrangement from the Court. 

Robert Dennison’s name, as if by tacit consent, was seldom men- 
tioned among them during this time. Once or twice old Sir John had 
said something about writing and making Robert come down, with 
Conyers, to talk over electioneering matters, and Gerald each time 
had remarked, in a joking tone, but with a serious face, that he should 
certainly go back to London for the occasion ; old Conyers and Robert 
Dennison discussing business being something altogether out of his 
sphere. The days, however, passed on without Dennison either writ- 
ing or making his appearance ; and as it was now near the middle of 
August, Sir John began to say that Robert must certainly have gone 
out of town—probably out of England, as usual, for the rest of the 
vacation—a belief which Gerald, who shrank from meeting his cousin 
as though he had himself been the guilty one of the two, was not slow 
to encourage. 


As much as it was in his easy nature to despise any one, he despised 
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Robert Dennison now. A man might be cynical, selfish, facile-prin- 
cipled, and so long as he was a gentleman, so long as his failings were 
decently glossed over by refinement, Gerald Durant could like him still. 
What'were the majority of the men he lived amongst, and called by the 
name of friends? Whether Robert Dennison had or had not been 
legally married to Maggie Hall, there were no present means—setting 
aside the evidence of those two letters he had returned to him in 
Morteville—of telling. Married, or not married, there could of course 
be little doubt as to his wearying in six weeks of the poor creature’s 
society ; and Gerald was the last man to blame another for the in- 
constancy of feeling which in his own case he regarded as a happy 
natural infirmity, rather than an error. But would not a man of 
common manliness, a man possessing one of the instincts of a gentle- 
man, have shielded all the more scrupulously from evil the helpless 
girl to whom love bound him no more? To win a woman from her 
duty was, according to Gerald’s light, what many a good fellow would 
do under strong temptation: to tire of her—well, to tire of everything 
is an inseparable condition of human existence! but to refuse a woman 
so won protection while she lived; to put her away from her rightful 
place, if indeed he had been unfortunate enough to marry her—was the 
conduct of a blackguard. (A fine distinction, perhaps, but none the 
less real to a man educated as Gerald Durant had been.) Maggie 
Hall had died a forlorn wanderer upon the London streets—for with 
bitterest self-reproach Gerald’s memory recalled to him the woman of 
whose face he had caught a glimpse upon the bridge, and whom, in 
his Sybarite shrinking from misery, he had left to perish: the woman 
whom Archie Lovell sought to save! He remembered how that wan 
face haunted him: remembered how he had spoken of it, “the ghost 
of a Staffordshire face,’ in Dennison’s chambers: remembered the 
tone of Dennison’s voice, the cold sneer that rose upon his lips as he 
answered. And yet at that moment as he sat there with his friends, 
in his well-appoimted rooms, after his excellent dinner and wines, he 
must have known what dark shame was in truth possible... the 
fresh face he had wooed bared to the disgrace of London gaslight! the 
woman who had been his love exposed to horrors of which a violent 
and self-sought death was the lightest ! 

In his own way, Gerald Durant was capable of actions that—viewed 
altogether from the heights—were as intrinsically wrong, perhaps, as 
any of Robert Dennison’s; and yet, in a higher and very different 
degree, he felt himself as removed from the level of his cousin now, as 
Waters had felt himself removed from the level of his Morteville 
associates. For Gerald, whatever his faults, had always been, always 
must be, a gentleman, “sans peur et sans reproche.” He had been 
brought up to think that the unstained honour of a dozen generations, 
at least, of Durants had descended to him ; and that every good thing 
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of life, nay, life itself, should always be held ready for sacrifice in his 
hand, sooner than that one jot or one tittle of that bright inheritance 
should be allowed to pass away. And any man who believes himself 
to be a heritor by birth of what the world calls honour (or dishonour), 
is already far upon the road towards meriting the title by his actions. 
The code on which the Durant principles were framed was not by any 
means a transcendental or a perfect one. It was simply the very 
common-place, faulty, narrow code, which men of the world unquestion- 
ingly hold to embody'honour. But, whatever its leniency on some 
points, it branded falsehood and cowardice with the brand of shame 
irretrievable : and in his heart, Gerald felt himself forced to acknow- 
ledge that Robert Dennison was capable of both! He had no more 
thought of betraying him now than he had had during all the bygone 
months, when his own ruin had so nearly been the price of his gene- 
rosity. Robert was a poor man; and a single breath of such a story 
as this might be enough to blight his professional prospects for life. 
Robert was Lucia’s first cousin, Sir John Durant’s nephew; and to 
sully his fair fame was in some measure to sully the fair fame of the 
family. He would keep his counsel; stand by him, outwardly, with 
the same staunchness still ; only—and this Gerald felt with daily, 
hourly-increasing repugnance—he could never again make Dennison 
his companion, could never again bear to see his smooth face here at 
the Court, or at Lucia’s side. Here, in the quiet old garden, under the 
dear old trees where falsehood, cowardice, dishonour, were words 
unknown: the trees under whose shade Robert first wooed as his wife 
the girl who now lay in a nameless London grave and with only 
darkest disgrace and shame written over her for her epitaph. 

Such thoughts, joined to other personal ones by no means void of 
pain—for Archie Lovell was neither forgotten nor unavenged in his 
heart—had made Gerald a somewhat silent and spiritless lover during 
these early days of his renewed engagement with Lucia. At the 
present moment, however, standing after an excellent breakfast in the 
pleasant morning air; his admirable havanna between his lips; the 
sunlight, the smell of flowers, the song of birds, the sight of Lucia 
herself—fresh, pure, simple as the white dress she wore—all ministering 
to the gratification of his keen-strung, pleasure-craving nature, every 
dark thought seemed very far indeed from Gerald Durant. The 
singularly false platitude about the inability of money to purchase 
enjoyment is never more false than when applied to a man like Gerald. 
Good horses, good wines, a good cook; a place like the Court to live 
in during the shooting season ; were precisely, now that his youth was 
waning—at six-and-twenty!—the things which he knew himself to 
need. In another five years, when he should have done for ever with 
balls, and every other lingering folly of his youth, a favourite arm- 
chair at the club when he was in town; horses that were somewhat 
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heavier weight-carriers in the country ; and a better chef and better wines 
than ever, constantly. And all this lay before him in the common 
course of things if he married Lucia; and she was a very nice girl, poor 
little thing! fair gentle and feminine; and really looking her best, look- 
ing as only English girls can look now, with the morning light search- 
ing out her uncovered face and discovering no flaw thereon ; and the 
golden sun giving her smooth dust-coloured hair a tinge of red which 
made it almost—almost for one passing moment—look like Archie’s. 

“And what sort of people are these—Lovells, did you say ? these 
new people at the Rectory ;’ Gerald had been in town the last two 
days and had only returned to the Court late last night. ‘ What is 
this Miss Lovell like who is coming here? Pretty, I hope?” - 

“Oh, dear no,” answered Miss Durant, decisively. ‘Not in the 
least. I called at the Rectory yesterday, and mamma and I both 
thought her quite plain. A freckled brown skin, and red hair, and 
large mouth, and so odd mannered. I hope you won’t mind her 
coming, Gerald ? but you know we did not expect you till this evening, 
and mamma is anxious I should be friendly to the poor girl. You 
won't mind her now, will you?” 

“ Well, if she is plain, Lucia, I certainly shall not; neither mind 
her, nor look at her. Whatever she was,” he added, in answer to a 
certain look that he read in Miss Durant’s eyes, “I should not be 
likely to think much of her or any one else when you are by, Lucia !” 
And throwing away the end of his cigar, Mr. Durant put his arm 
round his cousin’s waist and drew her to his side. 

“Oh Gerald, please, how can you! only think if mamma——” 

“Mamma’s jurisdiction is over,” he interrupted her. “If mamma 
was looking through the window, as I dare say she is, I should make 
a point of ——” 

“Oh Gerald, oh please, don’t!” cried Miss Durant, her fair face 
crimson. “Miss Lovell may be here any minute. Just think if the 
new rector’s daughter was to see me like this !” 

“Well, I suppose rector’s daughters are sometimes engaged to 
their first cousins, and even have dim glimmerings of the fearful 
results of such a position,” said Gerald. “Don’t be a baby, Lucia ! for 
mercy’s sake, don’t be a baby any longer—I shall like you so much 
better if you are not—and now come in, and let’s have some music, 
child. I heard you mur practising something out of Dinorah 
this morning, and I want to give you a lesson. If you leave off being 
a baby and learn to sing well—and you have really a very nice 
voice—I shall be so fond of you, Lucia.” 

And, his arm around her still, they went through the open French 
window into the drawing-room together; and then Gerald seated 
himself at the piano, and while Lucia looked for her music, began 
rambling, as his way was, from one air to another till he reached 
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Fortunio’s song which brought his thoughts back abruptly, and with 
singular distinctness, to Archie Lovell. 

“You are always singing that thing,” said Miss Durant, as she 
returned, her arms full of music, to his side. “TI can’t think why you 
are so fond of it. I see nothing in it at all.” 

“No? Perhaps you don’t understand it, Lucia,” answered Gerald, 
taking his hands away from the keys, and sighing inwardly as he 
glanced at the goodly pile of songs that his beloved had brought. 

“Not understand ? Why I understand French as well as English. 
Si vous croyez”—Lucia’s accent was very British indeed—“que je 
vais dire. If you believe that I am going to say whom I dare to 
love, I should not know for an empire—” 

“ Ah, Lucia, for pity !” interrupted Gerald, jumping up, and clasping 
a hand on each side of his head. “Sing, my child, sing ‘ Beautiful 
Star,’ or ‘ Ever of Thee’ or any other of your favourites, but for heaven’s 
sake don’t meg with mine. Never translate French again, there’s 
a good girl, ¥ shall be so much fonder of you, Lucia, if you don’t try 
to translate French again.” 

“But did I not translate it accurately, Gerald? Was I wrong in 
one word? ‘St vous eroyez——’” 

“ Sing,” interrupted Gerald, peremptorily—and making her sit down 
before the piano—* What? Oh, anything in the world that you like— 
this.” And taking up the first song from the heap she had deposited 
on the top of the instrument, he opened it before her, and Lucia 
sang. 
She had a tolerably correct ear, and a really nice voice; and she had 
been taught as well as English masters in the country do teach, and 
when it was marked piano in the score she sang soft, and when forte, 
loud: and she played her accompaniments correctly; and altogether 
irritated Gerald more thoroughly than any singer he had ever listened 
to in his life. 

He had many tastes—love, pictures, books, good horses, good wines 
—but only one passion: and that passion was music. He could sit 
through the longest classical concerts—the first English guardsman, I 
believe, of whom the fact has been recorded—with acute unmixed 
enjoyment: could pass any number of hours listening to the choruses 
of Greek or Italian sailors, when he was yatching in the Mediter- 
ranean: could hear, with a certain pleasure even the “belle voix 
fausse,” of Theresa, herself. No music in which music was, from 
the highest rendering of Beethoven down to the rude choruses of 
half a dozen sailors, or, lower far, the songs of a café chantant, came 
amiss to him. He said of himself that he would rather have bad 
music than no music; and, with the exception of Lucia’s singing, this 
was true. But Lucia’s singing was a thing apart: perhaps because 
he knew he was going to listen to it all his life. He got actually hot 
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and irritable, when he listened to her—it was so correctly irreproach- 
able, so utterly inexplicably void of nature, feeling, sympathy. 

* Brava, brava, Lucia!” This when four consecutive modern 
English songs had been sung to him, without the omission of a 
verse, without the wrong playing of a bar; with only that subtle 
want in every note that caused him such intolerable suffering as he 
listened. “Of the songs themselves I don’t think much, but you 
really sing them most—correctly. Now, shall we try something of a 
different kind—that air from Dinorah I heard you singing this 
morning ?” 

“ Just as you like, but I have not near done my English songs yet. 
However, I can go back to them afterwards, if the rector’s daughter 
is not here. ‘Set vendicati assai;’” the Italian accent, if possible, 
more loyally British than the French one; “ it’s rather low, but Mr. 
Bligh thinks my lower notes quite as good as my high ones.” And 
then dolce and piano, and gradually crescendo, according to the 
printed directions, Miss Durant went on duly with the execution of 
the song. 

Gerald heard her out in patient martyrdom through one verse, and 
into the middle of the second; then he made a sudden swoop down 
upon her hands, and before Miss Durant had had time to recover 
herself, had dispossessed her from her place at the piano and seated 
himself there instead. 

“My dear Gerald, what. 7s the matter?” she cried, in her little 
prim old-maidish way, and smoothing down the ruffled bows of blue 
ribbon at her wrists. ‘“ Do you really mean that I don’t know that 
song perfect ? Why, Mr. Bligh said ” 

“ You know it—perfectly perfect, Lucia! You sing it like a bird! 
only, do you see, the circumstances under which the young man in 
the opera sings that song, are not cheerful ones, and a little—just a 
little more expression—is demanded than you give to the words. If 
you remark now, at this particular point, we are told that the voice 
is to be ‘ suffocato dalle lagrime. He is calling upon the woman he 
has lost, you know r 

“T know;” Miss Durant always knew everything; “Mr. Bligh 
told me, and said I attended fo all the marks very carefully indeed. 
It’s quite absurd to take things literally in songs,” added Lucia, 
wisely. “Iam no more choked with tears than I am ready to expire 
at any one’s feet, and as Mr. Bligh says ra 

“Shall I sing it to you, Lucia?” interrupted Gerald, who felt 
himself going mad every time Mr. Bligh’s name was mentioned; “I 
can’t play the accompaniment right, because, as you know, I play 
more than half by ear; but I really can, Lucia, if you would only 
believe me, show you the kind of feeling that should be thrown into 
the song.” 
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“Oh yes, Gerald, I shall be very glad to hear you. Still I assure 
ou, Mr. ‘ 

: But, before that horrible name could sound again, began a low 
plaintive prelude—at which Miss Durant smiled pityingly, inasmuch 
as it was not the accompaniment written and printed, and taught to 
her by Mr. Bligh—a minute later and Gerald’s voice was filling the 
room with its rich flood of true and natural music. As he sang he 
forgot his little irritation against Lucia; remembered only the part 
into which, with all the fervour of his happy temperament, he had 


thrown himself in a moment; and when he reached the point at 
which he had interrupted her, 


“ Rispondia a chi timplora, 
Rispondi’ o cara a me!” 


Mr. Durant put his right arm round Lucia’s waist, and turned his 
face caressingly up to hers as the soft Italian words of tenderness 
and despair floated from his lips. 

No picture of mutual and happy love could be prettier than the one 
they formed at this moment: Lucia in her white dress, and with her 
slight figure and fair young head half bending over, half turning away 
from her cousin ; Gerald with one hand lightly touching the keys, the 
other clasped round the girl’s slender waist as—his lips parted, his 
handsome eyes softening with the passionate meaning of the music— 
he looked up, full and imploringly, into her face. 

And the picture was not unseen. A step, unheard, had come up 
tothe open window; a figure, unnoticed, had stood and watched all 
that little love scene: and then and there—and while in very truth 
his imagination was addressing Archie Wilson, not Lucia Durant— 
died by sudden death, whatever fancy for Gerald had once existed in 
the heart of the woman he loved, or believed he could have loved, 
best on earth. 

“ Miss—Miss Lovell!” cried Lucia, starting away from Gerald’s arm 
as the figure moved at last, and a shadow falling across the pages of 
the song told her that they were not alone. “I beg your pardon, but 
we were singing, and the time went so quickly——” 

“Lady Durant told me to come this way,” said a voice quietly; a 
voice that seemed to send every drop of blood in his body to Gerald’s 
heart. “Don’t let me interrupt you, please, unless your song is 
finished.” 

And then, with calm and stately self-possession, the new rector’s 
daughter walked into the room. 

Gerald had prepared himself from Lucia’s description, for a red- 
haired, repulsive young person of six and twenty; a young person 
carrying a basket, and requesting subscriptions, and generally speaking 
through her nose, and talking of the parish and the Su day-schools. 
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He turned round, startled by the voice, and full before him, fresher, 
brighter than he had ever seen her yet, stood Archie. 
‘* Rispondia a ehi t’implora, 
Rispondi’ 0 cara a me!” 
His prayer was answered already ; but Mr. Durant did not feel near 
as comfortable as he had done when dying musically of despair, his 
arm round Lucia’s waist, a minute ago. 


Cuartrr XXX. 
ARCHIE PAYS HER DEBT. 


Sue was cold as ice, and received the profound bow under which 
Gerald sought to cover his confusion as Lucia introduced them with 
a dignified little bend of the neck that to Miss Durant seemed imper- 
tinent. The rector’s daughter to assume a manner like this when 
she was being introduced to the future husband of Miss Durant of 
Durant! 

“We had not expected Mr. Durant until this evening,” she ex- 
plained, as though to let the poor young person know that her being 
in Mr. Durant’s society at all arose solely from mistake. “ Would 
you like to take your hat off, Miss Lovell, or shall we go out a little 
first ? You have not seen the gardens yet, I think.” 


“T will do whatever you like,” answered Miss Lovell, still standing 
by the window where she had entered, and still with the self-possession 
upon her face that in Lucia’s sight was so unbefitting. “I shall not 
be able to stay more than an hour or two, so don’t make any difference 
for me at all, please.” 


“Oh, but Miss Lovell, mamma invited you to spend the day. I 


” 


hope 

“Thanks. I can only stay an hour or two. My father wants me 
this afternoon.” And Archie half turned away from the lovers, and 
leaning her arm—more with the gesture of a boy than of a young 
lady, Lucia thought—against the window frame, looked out into the 
garden. 

Miss Durant glanced at Gerald, as though to say “ Was I not right ? 
Are we not going to be bored with this awkward, plain young woman 
I told you of ?” and saw that a crimson flush was dyeing Mr. Durant’s 
fair face, and that his eyes were intently fixed upon a song that, in his 
first bewilderment, he had caught up and was holding in his hand. 
Evidently he was annoyed by the girl’s curt indifferent reception of 
him ; evidently, too, he thought her ugly and repulsive, and wanted 
to be rid of her. 

The latter consideration lent a great deal more kindness to Miss 
Durant’s feelings towards her visitor. The poor thing had been 
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invited to spend the day with them; came shyly, no doubt, at paying 
a first visit alone to the Court—and the Court to Lucia seemed much 
the same as the Imperial Court of St. Petersburg would seem to the 
Emperor of all the Russias—and now, finding herself de trop, offered 
humbly to go away again in an hour or two. 

“We shall not hear of you leaving us till after luncheon, Miss 
Lovell, and then, if you really must go, you shall give me a promise 
to come and spend another day, a real long day, with me soon. Per- 
haps for the next hour it would be cooler in the garden than here. 
What do you think, Gerald ? If we were to take out a book to the 
Pleasaunce, and you were to read to us. You are fond of poetry, Miss 
Lovell ?” 

Yes, Miss Lovell answered; not without a half smile, for the sense 
of the ludicrous was never far absent from Archie, and there was some- 
thing in the idea of Gerald’s sitting between them and reading— 
tender love-scenes perhaps—that, indignant as she was, struck her 
irresistibly. Then Gerald having stammered out something incoherent 
about heat and shade, and very pleasant he was sure, if—if Miss Lovell 
liked it—Lucia ran away to get her garden-hat and parasol, and Miss 
Lovell and Gerald Durant found themselves alone. 

Without hesitating a moment Archie took a purse from her pocket ; 
drew out something neatly wrapped up in paper from amongst its 
contents, and walked up to Gerald’s side. “ Here is what I owe you, 
Mr. Durant. It is correct, I think—forty-two shillings and sixpence. 
I had it with me ready, thinking that possibly I might meet you here 
to-day.” 

Gerald started back from the little outstretched hand as if he had 
received a blow. “Miss Wilson! is it possible that you can wish to 
hurt me so deeply ?” he exclaimed. 

“T am Miss Wilson no longer, Mr. Durant,” she answered, not 
without a ring of mournfulness in her voice. “I’ve never been Miss 
Wilson since the day I went with you to London. Papa’s poverty and 
his debts made us live under a false name abroad, the name you knew 
me by. All that is over—not to be re-called, please. Papa is rector 
of Hatton, and I am Miss Lovell—a very different person in everything 
to Archie Wilson! Forty-two shillings and sixpence—you will find 
it quite right, I think? My travelling expenses from Morteville-sur- 
Mer to London and back, you remember.” 

And as Gerald still did not hold out his hand to receive it, she laid 
the money down on a little work-table that stood beside her, then 
walked back composedly to her place beside the window. 

Gerald was cut to the very quick; but he was too much a man of 
the world to allow himself to remain in a ridiculous position. What- 
ever became of the forty-two shillings and sixpence, Miss Durant’s 
curiosity on the subject must certainly not be awakened by finding 
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them there among her embroidery; and so, with the best grace he 
could, he forced himself to take the money up and put in his pocket. 

Archie’s eyes triumphed as she watched him, and something so like 
the days of old (of a fortnight ago) was in their expression that 
Gerald in a moment found himself at her side, and with her hand, 
whether she would or no, clasped firm in his. “ Miss Lovell—Archie, 
forgive me!” he exclaimed in his eager impulsive way. “ You don’t 
know what my life is—you don’t know how hardly I am placed—how 
everything is forced upon me. To have to meet you as astranger— 
to be treated as you have treated me now! can any punishment, can 
the worst punishment I deserve, be more than this ?” 

His face was flushed with emotion; his lips quivered; his eyes 
softened and filled with passionate eagerness as he looked at her. 
“Say one word—tell me you forgive me, and let everything between 
us be as it once was!” he pleaded, clasping her unwilling hand closer 
in his. 

“Everything as it once was!” and Archie laughed: a hard little 
laugh that jarred on Gerald’s heart. “What do you mean by ‘as it 
once was, Mr. Durant? Before I went with you to London, or—but 
that would be going back a very long time indeed—before the time 
when you were engaged to marry Miss Durant ?” 

“T am not talking of her at all,” he exclaimed. “I am talking 
only of you—asking only for your forgiveness. Will you give it 
me ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by forgiveness,” said Archie. “TI can 
never feel to you as I used, if you mean that. You told me when I 
said good-bye to you last I must leave all reckoning up of accounts 
until we met again, and then, if the balance was in your favour, 
pay you. I have paid you. Has anything more got to be said be- 
tween us ?” 

Gerald dropped her hand in a moment, and stood silent: intently 
watching her face. “ You will never feel for me as you used, Miss 
Lovell ?” he said at last. ‘TI am to take that as your final decision.” 

“ You may take it as you like,” she answered, quickly. “ With me 
it is not a question of will. I could not care for you again if I tried, 
and I do not try.” 

“Speak candidly. You detest me.” 

“No, Mr. Durant, I do not.” 

“ What then ?” 

“T think you acted badly to me—badly, badly!” she broke forth, 
her eyes lighting up, as only blue eyes can light, with sudden passion. 
“When you could have saved me you did not! When a word of 
advice from you would have made me leave you and go home you did 
not speak it! If I was placed so now,” she went on, bitterly, “I could 
save myself, I would want advice from no man; but then I was a little 
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girl, a child, and I saw less harm in going on with you to London, 
than in landing alone at Calais. Tell me if what I say is true, 
Mr. Durant? Had I any save a child’s ideas, a child’s knowledge of 
the world, before that day I went with you to London? And now”— 
her voice changing with one of the sudden pathetic modulations 
Gerald Durant knew so well—* what am I now ?” 

“Your position is changed,” stammered Gerald, with a rising, a 
guilty sense of her meaning: for until this instant his own infidelity 
had been the worst offence with which his conscience, or his vanity, 
had charged him. “Your father being a clergyman, of course I 
mean 

“And I mean nothing of all that!” she interrupted him, the light 
kindling more and more in the blue eyes that looked so unflinch- 
ingly into his. ‘I mean what am J, Archie, to myself, to papa, to 
every one else who cares for me? An impostor, Mr. Durant—just 
that. I was lucky enough to keep that journey of mine a secret, or 
nearly so, and as long as it remains a secret, every day, every hour of 
my life, is an acted falsehood. On the day when it becomes known— 
will you tell me, please, what I shall be then ?” 

“You will be always fairer and truer in my sight than any other 
woman living,” said Gerald: but he faltered somewhat as he spoke, 
and his eyes sank. The situation was rapidly assuming dimensions 
now that placed it beyond the pleasant regions of covert, regretful, 
inconsequential love-making ; and whatever he felt, and however sorry 
he might be, for the poor little girl, it was simply impossible for him, 
under the same roof with Lucia, to offer to marry her. “TI think, 
upon my word I do, that you exaggerate the importance of a mere 
accident, Miss Lovell. No one was to blame—there is nothing that I 
can see to conceal——” 

And Gerald Durant stopped with a start as the drawing-room door 
opened, and Miss Durant, equipped in a garden hat, a blue veil, and a 
parasol for her complexion, came up to his side. 

“What book shall we take?” she asked, a great deal too taken up 
with the painful contrast that she felt existed between her own appear- 
ance and Miss Lovell’s, to remark the expression of her lover’s face. 
“Do you like Tennyson, Miss Lovell? Never read any of it? Fancy, 
Gerald, Miss Lovell has never read any of Tennyson. Then let us 
have something of his by all means. The ‘Idylls of the King’ is 
the most improving metre for reading aloud, Miss Barlow used to 
say.” 

And, neither Gerald nor Archie offering any opinion on the subject 
of metres, Miss Durant took up a book from her mother’s writing- 
table; then with a condescending, encouraging little smile to the 
rector’s daughter, put her hand on her arm and led her out into the 
garden; Mr. Durant, who fervently wished himself, or one at least of 
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his companions, at the remotest quarter of the earth just then, meekly 
following. 

“You have not seen the Court before, Miss Lovell, I think ?” said 
Lucia, stopping under the shade of the cedars, and turning Archie 
round to have the lions pointed out to her. “As you have lived so 
much abroad, I suppose you have never seen a house like this in your 
life. It was built in 1570 by one of Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers, 
Hugh Durant. His arms, you see, together with those of his wife, 
Brune of Plumber, are sculptured in a cartouche shield on the pedi- 
ment of the eastern front.” 

“Indeed !” answered Archie, putting on a look of great interest, for 
the expression of Gerald’s face had told her already what it cost him 
to listen to his poor pedantic little betrothed, and she was not insen- 
sible to a certain feeling of satisfaction in his pain. ‘ What an old 
family the Durants must be, if you count back as far as Queen Eliza- 
peth.” 

“Queen Elizabeth!” cried Lucia, with immense animation for 
her. ‘Do you call that old? Gerald, Miss Lovell says we must be 
an old family, because we can go back to the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Why, an ancestor of ours, Geraldine de Durant, accompanied William 
the Conqueror to England, and in the reign of Edward I. we find 
that the family were already settled in this parish.” 

“Edward I.? But I thought Sir Hugh Durant built the house 
in 1570?” said Archie, with the air of one humbly seeking for 
information. 

“ Certainly,” answered Lucia, “certainly. You are quite right as to 
date. This house was first built in 1570, but we have records to 
show that our family lived in the parish as early as the reign of 
Edward I. I must caution you, however, Miss Lovell,” she added, 
about using the title of ‘Sir,’ It was not until the year 1611, that 
my ancestor, Francis Durant, was made a baronet. He was the 
seventh gentleman on whom this honour was bestowed. During the 
civil wars of Charles I, Sir Francis Durant was distinguished by his 
loyalty, which he showed by giving nearly all his money and also his 
two sons’ lives to the king. After the death of Charles, they say he 
was so mortified that he clothed himself in sackcloth, and, causing 
his grave to be dug some time before his death, laid himself there 
every Friday morning, exercising himself in divine meditation and 
prayer.” 

And then Archie took another look at Gerald’s face, and her heart 
softened towards him as it had never done since the moment when she 
first made the confession of her flight to Bettina. He had behaved 
cruelly to her: no doubt whatever about that; had all but won her 
heart—such a heart as she could have given! to pin upon his sleeve 
for a day ; and through him and his selfish weakness the worst folly 
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of her life, a folly whose consequences might darken all her future - 
years, had been brought about. But he was to marry Miss Durant 
of Durant’s Court. He was to spend the remainder of his days with 
a woman who talked of cartouche shields, and William the Conqueror, 
and ancestors in sackcloth; a woman who put on a blue veil for 
her complexion when she walked in her own garden; a woman, 
ten minutes of whose society seemed to weigh on Archie as no ten 
hours of her life had ever done before. And her heart softened to 
him. Bitter, hard, relentless as she had felt when she first heard his 
voice, first saw his arm around Lucia’s waist, she softened to him now 
that she began to know Lucia herself. Whatever Gerald Durant’s sins 
had been, his punishment, at least, would be an ample one. 

“T wish I had your memory, Miss Durant. I never could re- 
member anything, in prose, as long as what you have been telling 
me.” 

“Tt depends upon how one has been brought up,” answered Lucia, 
complacently. “Travelling about, as you have, I dare say your 
studies have been interrupted ; now, I had the same governess—Miss 
Barlow, for eleven years. From the very first Miss Barlow made me 
learn the epistle, gospel and collect every week, and as to the kings of 
Englan ¥ 

“Oh, Lucia, do let us go on,” interrupted Gerald, impatiently, and 
with a horrible dread that all the kings since the Conqueror, with a 
dozen or so collects and epistles, would be repeated for Archie’s amuse- 
ment, and his own torture, on the spot. “It’s all very well for you 
with a hat and veil and parasol, to stand in the broiling sun, but as I 
happen to have nothing on my head, and have no wish to experience a 
sun-stroke, I must really ask you to hurry—interesting though of 
course your descriptions are, Lucia dear,” he added, demurely. 

And Miss Durant, who took every word in its most direct sense, 
and who was indeed too encased in the triple armour of self-esteem 
ever to suspect the existence of irony, smiled placidly at the com- 
pliment. Then, still affording historical and antiquarian information 
as they walked, led the way to the Pleasaunce or heath, an inclosure 
which lay at the extreme verge of the Court gardens and to which a 
vine-covered alley, cool even at noonday, led through the side grounds 
the entire distance from the house. 

The Pleasaunce occupied about an acre of land—not the six acres 
which Bacon, with his royal disregard of space, directs. Saving in 
size, however, all the rules that the great philosopher laid down, had 
been adhered to by its original constructor, and strictly followed by all 
succeeding owners of Durant’s Court. There were the thickets of 
sweetbriar and honeysuckle, and wild vine amongst; and the ground 

_was set with periwinkles, violets, primroses, and other such plants as 
prosper in the shade. There was “that good flower to the eye, 
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germander ;” and sweetwilliam and red roses, and many other of 
the like low flowers, “that are, withal, sweet and sightly ;” while 
further away from the garden, where the ground rose and fell with 
natural undulations, and where the neighbouring giants of the Chase 
gave densest shade, were thickets of holly and larch, of juniper, 
arbutus and hawthorn. 

Miss Durant after a good deal of deliberation—in one place suspect- 
ing a sunbeam, in another detecting an ant’s nest, in another a draught 
—sueceeded at last in finding a spot sheltered enough for her partially 
to raise her veil and dispense with the shade of her parasol; and 
seating herself here beneath a low-spreading, many-branched old haw- 
thorn on the mossy turf, she signified graciously to the rector’s 
daughter that she might take a place at her side. 

“ You are not as much afraid of the sun as I am, I see, Miss Lovell, 
but Miss Barlow always insisted on my taking great care of my com- 
plexion, and fair people really tan so dreadfully.” 

“They do,” said Archie, taking off her hat and tossing it on the 
ground beside her, then running her fingers up through her bright 
untidy hair in what Miss Durant felt was a most reprehensibly boyish 
manner, “I was fair myself once. Yes, Miss Durant, nearly as fair 
as you, and see what I have tanned to! Burnt-sienna; neither more 
nor less. 

“T dare say you are a little sunburnt,” remarked Lucia, looking 
down pityingly at the girl’s brown shapely hands; “but fair? I 
should hardly have thought, Miss Lovell, that you were ever very 
fair.” 

“ Look above my wrists,” said Archie, pushing back the sleeve of 
her linen dress so as to show a modelled arm, absurdly white compared 
to the brown hands and sunburnt face. “Don’t you think if I took 
great care, and wore a veil and gloves for two or three summers, I 
might be fair in time, Miss Durant?” 

“You might grow fairer,” said Lucia, cireumspectly. ‘‘ No doubt 
you might grow fairer ; but I think never fair. Miss Barlow used to 
say that a skin once thoroughly deteriorated can never be restored to 
its pristine condition.” 

* That’s bad for me,” said Archie, shaking her head. “Mr. Du- 
rant,” with a mocking look at Gerald, “what do you think? Would 


anything ever bring my copper-coloured hands and face to what they 
should be ?” 


Miss Durant actually opened her eyes at the audacity of the question. 
A young girl at her first introduction to a gentleman to mention such 
a subject as the skin of her own hands and face! It was indelicate: 
positively indelicate. ‘‘I think we had better get on with the reading, 
Gerald,” she remarked primly, and while Gerald was looking not * 
speaking his answer to Archie. “That is, if Miss Lovell cares to hear 
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it. We shall not have time to get through one of the Idylls before 

luncheon unless you begin at once.” 

. “As you like,” said Gerald, reluctantly ; for it seemed to him just 
now that to sit and watch Archie in this golden shade—yes, even with 

Lucia there too—was poetry sufficient. “The heat really makes one 

feel so lazy.” 

“Oh, please read,” cried Miss Lovell, with well acted eagerness ; 
“please do not disappoint us. I am so very anxious to hear the 
Idylls.” And she took the book from Lucia, handed it over to Gerald, 
then composed herself with folded hands and preternatural gravity of 
face, to listen. 

“The Idylls of the King ” were about as unknown to this little utter 
barbarian as the tragedies of Auschylus would have been. An Idyll 
she imagined was probably a good deal like an elegy ; as Miss Durant 
had selected the book, it was sure at all events to be improving and 
horribly dull ; and, in the pass to which they had all come now, the 
best amusement going, perhaps, would be slyly to watch Gerald’s face 
as he read, listen to Miss Durant’s annotations, and occasionally offer 
ignorant remarks of her own the better to draw out the superior 
wisdom of her companions. 

“You have no work with you, I see,” remarked Lucia, as Gerald 
turned over the pages of the book, hesitating which of the four Idylls 
would be best suited to his audience ; and as she spoke she drew out 
a neatly-pinned roll of embroidery from her pocket. ‘I always think 
it is such a waste of time to sit out of doors or listen to reading without 
working.” 

“But I can’t work,” said Archie, “except mending, and that I 
detest, and besides I’m not clever enough to do so many things at 
once. To be out of doors in such a place as this, and to listen to 
poetry at the same time, would be quite enough for me, particularly if 
the poetry was very well read and the subject very appropriate !” 
Pre she gave a half-sigh and a little significant smile towards 

rald. 

Both sigh and smile, as it chanced, were intercepted by Lucia; who 
on the instant scrutinized, with other eyes than she had yet done, her 
visitor’s personal appearance. Fresh, delicate, refined, the girl looked, 
with some quivering reflected light brightening into gold her waving 
chestnut hair, and with her blue eyes laughing under their black 
lashes, and the white teeth gleaming from the sunburnt face. Anda 
prompt decision rose in Miss Durant’s mind that Archie Lovell’s visits 
should be very few and stately so long as Gerald was at the Court! 
Pretty she was not, nor graceful, nor well educated ; but she had the 
sort of brusque manners, the sort of Gipsy good-looks that might 
attract, by their-mere oddity, a man so prone to be bored with every- 
thing to which he was accustomed as Gerald. And Lucia had no wish 
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that he should be so attracted. The days of her generosity towards 
him were quite over, now that in her heart, and in her chilly little way, 
she was beginning to love him. The rector’s daughter was not in the 
least prettier than she had thought; nay, there was something almost 
repellent in the juxtaposition of those blue eyes and that brown face now 
that you saw them close, only, only—instinctively, Lucia Durant already 
was afraid of her. How could she know what sort of ideas a girl 
brought up among foreigners might not have? how tell that these 
were not the manners of that horrible outer artist-world which, it said 
in novels, young men do in their hearts prefer to all the accomplish- 
ments, all the graces, of refined female society ? 

“Read Elaine, Gerald, if you please. That is the Idyll I know 
that mamma would approve of most. Miss Lovell, don’t you think 
you would hear better if you were to come and sit on this side of 
me? You cannot catch the meaning if you are too near to the 
reader.” 

“No, thanks, I like to be where I am,” answered Archie—Gerald 
had thrown himself almost at her feet on the turf—“I have just a 
little view through the trees of the Court, Miss Durant, and if I don’t 
understand the reading I can look at that and think of all the histories 
you were so good as to tell me. Now, Mr. Durant, please. We are 
all attention.” 

“ Elaine the fair, Elaine the loveable.” 


Gerald read, as he sang, with taste, with feeling ; with an absence of 
artifice or seeking for effect that gave his reading the simple happy charm 
of the very highest art. After the first six lines, Archie’s imagination 
had taken fire: at the end of two pages she was leaning forward, her 
eyes fixed on Gerald, her lips parted and tremulous; all the beauty of 


that marvellous poetry lighting up her childish face with rapt and eager 
attention. 
“ Are you so wise ?—~you were not once so wise.” 


Gerald’s voice trembled ever so slightly as he read these first words 
of Launcelot’s to the Queen; and for an instant he raised his eyes to 
Archie’s face. 

“T have lost my needle,” said Miss Durant, with cold distinctness ; 
“be kind enough, Gerald, to leave off reading till I have found it. 
Listen without working? No, indeed;” as Gerald, not without 
temper, suggested the alternative. “I should be very sorry to waste 
my morning in such a fashion, and as I’ve heard all the story before I 
am really not so interested but that I can bear to leave off for a little. 
Miss Lovell, may I trouble you to rise ?” 

And as the searching for a needle among moss is an affair demanding 
time and patience, it was ten minutes, at least, before the reading 
proceeded. 
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“ You seem quite excited, Miss Lovell,” Lucia remarked, glancing 
at Archie’s animated face as Gerald took up the book again. “ You 
must be a great admirer of poetry, I should say.” 

“Of that poetry, yes,” said Archie. “I never heard anything like 
it before. It touches me like music!”—clasping her hands with the 
un-English gesture, that to her was nature—“I could sit here and 
listen for hours.” 

A remark that naturally lent fresh tenderness to Gerald’s voice 
(and filled Miss Durant’s mind with renewed and stern determinations 
respecting the degree of intimacy to be observed with the rector’s 
daughter) throughout all the remainder of the reading of Elaine. 

When it was over, Lucia wondered what o'clock it was; then, having 
satisfied her curiosity by looking at her watch, asked Gerald if his 
throat felt dry; and finally remarked that she had embroidered a 
spray and a half while he read. These were Miss Durant’s commen- 
taries after hearing the noblest poetry, read by the voice she loved, in 
such a scene as this. But then, as she said, she had heard the story 
before. 

“And you, Miss Lovell?” said Gerald, turning from Lucia to 
Archie ; “what do you think of Elaine? She deserved a happier 
fate, did she not ?” 

“T don't know,” answered Archie, with a sort of shyness on her 
face that Gerald had not been accustomed to see there. “TI think, 
perhaps, to have loved Launcelot—and to die—was better than any 
common living for her. Would you mind, please, reading again the 
description of where she sees him first? I mean, after that line: 


“Won by the mellow voice before she looked.” 


“T thought you had a bad memory, Miss Lovell,” Lucia inter- 
polated ; but Gerald, the blue eyes flattering him so pleasantly, turned 
back to the page and read the passage through without a word. What 
feeling but one could have called forth that shy, sweet blush, on the 
girlish face? For whom, save himself, could that feeling as yet have 
stirred in Archie Lovell’s heart? He read it through to the con- 
eluding lines : 

“ However marr’d, of more than twice her years, 
Seam’d with an ancient sword-cut on the cheek, 
And bruised and bronzed, she lifted up her eyes 
And loved him with that love which was her doom.” 

“Bruised, and bronzed, and seamed,” remarked Miss Durant, pin- 
ning up her embroidery, then carefully picking off every tiny morsel 
of dead moss or leaf from her dress, as she rose from the ground. 
“Well, I cannot say that Sir Launcelot would have been one of my 
heroes. It seems to me he only wants a broken front tooth, and a 


pair of high shoulders, to be exactly like old Major Seton of Lud- , 
brooke.” / 
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“And it seems to me,” said Gerald, somewhat indignantly, “ that 
the story of that broken front tooth alone ought to make every woman 
in her heart think Major Seton a hero! A radical defect in your 
character, Lucia, is your incapacity for hero-worship.” 

“Oh, so you have told me before,” said Miss Durant, placidly ; 
“but really I never have been taught to see anything admirable in the 
mere bull-dog sort of courage men possess in common with the lower 
animals. Fancy, Miss Lovell, once when the boys were at Eton toge- 
ther, Ralph Seton, a near neighbour of yours, and my two cousins— 
as they were all going through the town they saw some people, 
dreadful common people you know, fighting, and Ralph Seton would 
insist upon taking part, and got a fall that nearly killed him, and one 
of his front teeth broken. Now, is there anything wonderfully heroic 
in the story ?” 

“Not told as you have told it, Lucia, certainly,” said Gerald, 
curiously watching Archie’s face meanwhile; “when you consider, 
however, that the ‘dreadful common people’ were a huge coster- 
monger very nearly killing a woman, and that Ralph, a little lad of 
fourteen, rushed in single-handed to the rescue, it rather alters the 
case. I have often thought,” added Gerald, with the easy generosity 
that sat so gracefully upon him, “ that the characters of all three of us 
were well brought out upon that occasion. I showed an extraordinary 
amount of indignant emotion—amounting even to tears, I believe— 
but no more. Robert Dennison remarked, coolly, that every one pro- 
bably was serving every one else richly right. Ralph, without a 
word, went straight to the front , 

“And got knocked to pieces for his pains,” interrupted Lucia. 
“ Well, I never did, and I never shall, see the beauty of that sort of 
thing—except of course in poetry. If people have to go through the 
world (where, as Miss Barlow used to say, two-thirds at least of success 
depend on appearance), what object 7s there in getting yourself dis- 
figured by fighting for dirty wicked people you don’t care about? 
What do you think, Miss Lovell ?” 

“JT?” eried Archie; but with an effort that Gerald noticed 
keenly ; “I think you are quite right, Miss Durant. The description 
of Sir Launcelot might be Ralph Seton’s, word for word, and I know 
that Ralph always was, and always will be, a hero to me. What you 
and Mr. Durant have been saying now makes me like him a hundred 
times better—if that is possible—than I ever did before.” And she 
raised her face bravely, but blushing furiously still, full up to Gerald’s. 

Their eyes met; and a new light broke suddenly upon the heart of 
each. On Archie flashed the truth that Ralph Seton ever since that 
first day in Morteville had been present in her thoughts; that she 
liked him, not indeed with a love to be her doom—for the passion of 
love was still a terra incognita to this heart of seventeen—but with a 
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liking second only to the love she bore her father; a liking dimly akin 
to Elaine’s for Launcelot ; a liking that put her fancy for Gerald and 
for the Russian prince and Willy Montacute very much upon the 
same level. On Mr. Durant was forced the conviction that the heart 
he had been playing fast and loose with, the only woman in whose 
society he had ever thought he would like to spend his life, was lost ! 
His memory went back to every little scene in which Archie had ever 
seemed the nearest to loving him: the time when they stood upon the 
moonlit terrace by the sea, the time when she found herself alone 
with him on London Bridge, and he knew that her face, her voice, had 
never softened as they did now. Had they softened for the imaginary 
Launcelot only, or for Ralph Seton? Seton who, with all his fine 
qualities, Gerald had ever looked upon as a man altogether out of the 
world of love or youth? ‘This was a detail over which, in the first 
angry flush of disappointment, he did not trouble himself to think. 
They had not softened for him. He might marry Lucia; listen to 
her songs; read aloud improving metres to her for the remainder of 
his days ; and Archie—with horrible sharpness the thought stung him 
—would be entirely unmoved by anything he did or thought or 
suffered. And up to a minute ago those blue eyes, those parted lips, 
those little clasped soft hands had befooled him still! He had seen 
love hidden under the coldness of her manner—love under the pas- 
sionate reproaches with which she had met him—had read to her with 
veiled tenderness in every word, with furtive glances at her face— 
believing himself, Sir Launcelot, and she Elaine or Guinevere, or both, 
as regarded the intensity, the hopelessness, of the regard she bore to 
him. 

He very nearly hated Archie on the spot. Vanity was by far the 
strongest feeling Gerald Durant ever carried into any love affair ; and 
when vanitf, as now, received a death-stroke there needed very little 
more for his love to give one fierce blaze of disgust, then smoulder 
(three days generally saw the whole process out) into indifference. I 
spoke before of French proclivities in his nature: this was one of 
them. The best friend living to men—the least touchy, the least 
paltrily vain—it was next to impossible to him to act or feel very 
generously towards any woman who had omitted to be in love with 
him. It is not quite pleasant to record in black and white; but 
Gerald had such a charming way of making you see everything in his 
light, that you really thought none the worse of him for this or any 
other weakness when you were with him; and then how much must 
always be laid to the account of the school in which a man has been 
brought up! To Gerald, as to his compeers, 2 woman’s heart was a 
stake to be won; the more up-hill the game, the greater number of 
odds against him, the more exciting the contest. Lost, his own 
special amusement in the game over, and the bits of red and white 
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bone with which a successful adversary has scored his tricks at écarté 
were scarcely, according to his creed, more fitting objects for a wise 
man’s regret. You will nearly always observe this kind of optimist 
philosophy to prevail among the class of men who at once cultivate 
love as a pastime, and study it as a science. 

“Dear old Ralph!” he cried, rising hastily from the ground, and 
not deigning to give another glance at Archie Lovell’s face. “I can 
imagine any woman thinking him a hero, if he is like what he used to 
be in the days of old. Still, Lucia,” his voice growing soft and tender 
as he turned to her, “I don’t know that I wish to have you changed 
in anything.” 

“ What! not in my incapacity for hero-worship, Gerald ?” 

Gerald’s answer was a whisper that brought the colour to Miss 
Durant’s cheeks; and then, with more little fond murmurs passing 
between them, he folded her muslin scarf round her shoulders, handed 
her her parasol, arranged her veil round her face, and offered to carry 
her work-basket to the house with most lover-like and demonstrative 
devotion. 

“And how is it that you know Major Seton, Miss Lovell ?” asked 
Lucia as they were walking slowly back through the garden, and 
growing very much pleasanter in her tone now that Gerald’s undivided 
attention had returned to herself. “I should not have thought you 
had had time yet to get acquainted even with any of your neigh- 
bours.” 

“Oh, we have not seen much of Major Seton here,” answered 
Archie, turning aside her face; “he only returned from Scotland the 
day before yesterday, and—and—has been round to sce us three or 
four times since—but we knew him, years ago, when I was a child in 
Naples. He is more than a brother to me—he is papa’s best friend,” 
she added quickly, and with an intuitive feeling that RalpK was one of 
the people Miss Durant would be likely to disparage. 

“Ah! that will be very pleasant for you, then, to live so near him. 
Major Seton is an excellent sort of person, I dare say, when you know 
him. We have only seen him once since his return from India, and 
mamma and I both thought his manners rough, but 23 

“You did not understand him, I should think,” broke in Archie, 
bluntly. “Ralph Seton rough! Why, he is the kindest — the 
gentlest”— but here, chancing to meet Gerald’s eyes again, she inter- 
rupted herself abruptly, stopped a moment, buried her hot face in a 
great branch of jessamine that hung down low across the path, and 
did not open her lips again till they reached the house. 

“A strange unmannered kind of girl, Gerald,” said Miss Durant, 
when some minutes later they had said good-bye to Archie at the 
park-gates ; for no persuasion could induce her to remain longer with 
the lovers. ‘‘ But I don’t know that there is anything really to dislike 
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in her. How excited she got about the reading and old Major Seton! 
There must be something serious there, I should say, shouldn’t you ?” 

“ Really, Lucia, I don’t know. I cannot say that I feel any special 
interest in the state of Miss Lovell’s feelings.” 

“ Ah! did you think her pretty then, Gerald, or was she like some 
one you have known, or what? for I am sure you looked at her enough 
all the time you were in the Pleasaunce.” 

“ She is like some one I have known,” answered Gerald, “and I do 
not think the term ‘ pretty’ is one I should apply to her. Will that 
do, Lucia ?” 

“T—I was afraid you did not care about her!” cried Miss Durant, 
looking radiant. “I mean I thought most likely you were a little bored 
by the poor thing—but I’m half afraid mamma will be vexed that we 
let her go so soon. Don’t you think, now, we might ask her and Major 
Seton to spend the afternoon here to-morrow? If there is an attach- 
ment between them we ought to do our best to bring it about, and 
you know you want to see Major Seton. Croquet and high-tea upon 
the lawn would be pleasant, Gerald, eh ?” 

“Remarkably pleasant,’ answered Gerald, laconically, and watch- 
ing the last flutter of Archie’s summer dress behind the trees. “You 
are beginning to understand my tastes beautifully, Lucia.” 

“ And”—after a minute’s silence—“ is the person Miss Lovell reminds 
you of some one you care about, Gerald ? I won’t ask you any more.” 

“Some one I care about? Well, my dear Lucia, I should think you 
could answer that question for yourself. Is Miss Lovell in the very 
slightest degree like you ?” 

Miss Durant, with pretty consciousness of the absurdity of the 
question, answered no, and was satisfied. 


CuarTrr XXXI. 


IN THE SECOND COLUMN OF “ THE TIMES.” 


A sorrrary first-class passenger had alighted from the midday express 
that stopped by signal at Hatton ; and, directed by the one porter the 
station possessed, was starting across the fields to Durant’s Court just 
as Archie Lovell bade good-bye to Gerald and Miss Durant at the park 
gates. 

The sultry morning had softened into one of those silent mellow 
days in which English fields and woods and hedge-rows wear a pathos 
and a beauty all their own. A yellow sunshine, a smalt-blue heaven, 
seem ever somewhat of an anachronism in England. To-day, mid- 
August though it was, there was just that foreshadowing of change— 
that pallor in the sky, that haze across the reddening woods, that fit- 
ful freshness on the western wind—which gives our northern summers 
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their peculiar charm; one which the glaring splendour of the south 
for ever lacks: the charm of evanescence and of frailty. The coarsest, 
the least sympathetic man could scarcely have walked untouched 
among the golden fields to-day ; the fields that in another month: the 
sky paler, the distant woods more hectic: should be shorn and crisped 
by early frost—brief summer already in its grave! Even the stranger, 
ordinarily a much more interested observer of green cloth than of 
green fields, was moved into something near akin to genuine feeling, 
tender memories, as he went slowly and lingeringly upon his way. 
How familiar and how strange the sights and smells of English 
fields, the babble even of the little meadow stream beside the path, 
seemed to him after all these dreary years of disuse! Years in which 
he had dissipated health, strength, energy—everything save the intoler- 
able weight and tediousness of living: years in which he had played 
without excitement, drank without solace, roamed over the world 
without making a friend, and worked harder than many an honest 
man at his miserable vocation without at any time seeing more than a 
month’s dinners ahead. What a ludicrous lottery it all was!—that 
ever-present burthen to the thoughts of unsuccessful men—manipu- 
lating a cigarette absently, then holding it unlit between the fingers 
of his delicately-gloved hand. His brother, without any capacity 
whatever for enjoyment, but simply because there chanced to be eigh- 
teen month’s difference in their ages, the possessor of two or three 
estates of pleasant English land like this; and he, a man who could 
have taken intense pleasure in his shooting and his fishing and his 
farming, an adventurer, a frequenter of foreign cafés, a picker-up of 
napoleons at cards, an intimate acquaintance of the police. Every- 
thing for which his nature did not fit him! How easy it was, he 
thought, for elder sons to keep right! If a nice little allotment—say, 
even, of eighty or a hundred acres of land like this—with a good house 
to live in, and an income to keep it up upon, were to be assigned to 
him now, how honourable and straight-walking a fellow he would be to 
the end of his days! Failing this—well, failing this, he must just 
remain what he was: the outcast younger son of an old race, Edward 
Randall, alias Colonel Vavasour, alias Captain De Vere, alias Jemmy 
Waters ; obliged by the fact of being human to eat—by the fact of 
being disgraced, to earn his food as he could; and at the present 
moment employed on the kind of business which men even with no 
special pretensions to delicacy or honour would shrink from as from 
the last disgrace. The business of exacting hush-money out of a 
girl’s fears, or of selling her secret to the highest bidder—her own 


father, or the Durants: this was simply a matter of detail—that he 
could find. 


Captain Waters lit up his cigarette, and with a slow slouching step, 
very different to that airy one which he was wont to wear before water- 
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ing-place spectators, walked on, miserably meditating, a little perhaps 
on the ignominy of his own position, but a great deal more upon the 
injustice of the laws of primogeniture, in the direction of Durant’s 
Court. Ata sudden turn in the path, just where the stream to which 
he was mechanically listening still wound out of sight beneath a clump 
of alder bushes on the bank, he suddenly perceived a girl's figure 
approaching through a field of standing corn, not twenty yards ahead 
of him to the right. He stopped instantly, drew himself behind the 
shelter of the bushes, and watched her. It was Archie Lovell; dressed 
in a fresh linen suit, just as she used to be upon the Morteville sands, 
a bright flush upon her face, a great heap of wild flowers—field pop- 
pies, clematis, briony, dog-roses—in her arms. Prettier and more like 
a child than ever she looked, and altogether a picture, Captain Waters 
thought admiringly as she approached, breast-high among the waves 
of barley, and with the misty woods for background, and the pallid, 
golden-grey sky above her head! 

He waited until she was within five or six yards from the trees 
under whose shade he stood, then stepped quietly into the path, 
taking off his hat, as he pretended, with a start of surprise, first to 
recognise her. ‘The blood rushed in a moment over the girl’s face and 
neck, She gave a hurried look on all sides, as if for escape or help 
—a look whose significance was by no means lost upon Captain 
Waters. 

“You are surprised to see me, Miss Lovell,” he remarked, as in her 
very terror she stopped and offered him her hand; “and the surprise 
is mutual.” He had had a letter three or four days before telling him 
of Mr. Lovell’s departure from Morteville. “I had no idea that you 
were coming to England yet.” 

“We have been in England a week,” stammered Archie, mortally 
terrified, yet with a half hope now that Captain Waters’ appearance 
here might be unconnected with herself. “We had not meant to come 
so soon, but as the Rectory was standing empty, and there was nothing 
to keep us in Morteville——” 

“Ah yes, very wise, I am sure,” interrupted Waters, jauntily. 
“Very wise in any one not to stay a day longer than there was 
necessity for in that gottverlassen place. I got away earlier myself 
than I expected, and have been spending the last few days very 
pleasantly, very pleasantly indeed, with some of my people in town. 
I suppose you don’t know if Gerald Durant is at the Court still, Miss 
Lovell? Icould not find him in London, so came down here on the 
chance of seeing him.” 

“ Yes, he is here,” answered Archie, taking renewed heart of grace 
at the thorough unconcern of Captain Waters’ tone. “I have been 
spending the morning with Miss Durant,” she added, “and am on my 
way home from the Court now.” 
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“The Rectory is some distance off, is it not ?” asked Waters, rather 
to gain time than because he had any interest in the parish topography. 
‘About two miles from the Court—just a good walk—and you like 
Miss Durant? That is pleasant for you both; you will be nice 
neighbours for each other. No talk still of her being engaged to her 
cousin Gerald, I suppose ?” 

“Every talk of it, I should think,” said Archie, stooping down and 
examining the petals of one of her wild roses. “It is all quite settled ; 
indeed, Lady Durant has already invited us to the wedding in the 
autumn.” 

“ And you believe that wedding will take place, Miss Lovell ?” 

“ [—I—of course I believe it will,” blushing hotly, at she scarcely 
knew what meaning in Waters’ voice. ‘ Why should it be broken 
off?” she asked, trying very unsuccessfully to smile and look uncon- 
cerned. 

“ Because— Miss Lovell, have you ever heard of Margaret Hall ?” 

She raised her eyes up with a sense of intense relief to Captain 
Waters’ face. It was not to herself, then, not to her miserable secret— 
the secret that night and day never ceased to haunt her—that he was 
alluding! “I have heard the name, Captain Waters, and something 
of the story since we came here. But every one looks upon it as a 
thing of the past now. You know, of course, that Margaret Hall is 
dead ?” 

“Yes, Miss Lovell, Ido. I know a good deal more than I care to 
know in the matter ; indeed, it is on business directly connected with 
it that I have come down to see Gerald Durant to-day. He is —— 
well, I don’t know that I need hesitate about telling you! If you 
had remained abroad I had hoped, sincerely hoped,” said Waters, 
compassionately, “ that nothing of all this would have reached your 
ears; but as you are here, so close to Gerald and to his people, you 
must hear of it before very long, and by warning you now, it seems 
to me that I shall be acting fairest by you both. Gerald Durant 
(unknown, I verily believe, to himself) is at present in a position of 
the most extreme danger with regard to this girl Margaret Hall’s 
death, and perhaps—mind, I only say perhaps—it may be in your 
power to be his salvation.” 

The flowers fell in a heap at Archie’s feet; she clasped her hands 
together eagerly. “Mr. Durant in danger, Captain Waters, and I be 
of service to him? I save him ?” 

“Well, I believe so, Miss Lovell. I may be wrong, of course, but I 
believe so!” He rested his forehead an instant on his hand and an ad- 
mirably well acted expression, half of pain, half bewilderment, came 
over his face. “The question is,” he went on, after a minute, but 
looking away from her as he spoke, “ would you do it ?” 

“Would 1? Why, of course I would!” she cried, with a hearty 
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readiness that, had Captain Waters been learned in any subject so 
delicate as the intricacies of a girl’s heart, might have told him what 
kind of regard she really bore towards Gerald. “Tell me what I can 
do to help him and I will do it in a moment, gladly.” 

“Well, that is generous of you, Miss Lovell, very: but women are, 
I believe, extraordinarily generous always in these matters. Gerald 
Durant—really it’s not an easy thing to speak about—is supposed, for 
reasons which you may perhaps guess, to have had an interest in the 
death of Margaret Hall. It took place on the night of the 2nd you 
know, and unless he can prove with extreme minuteness what he was 
doing at that time,I fancy things are likely to go pretty hard with 
him. Now, of course, any one who happened to be in his company on 
that night, might, if they chose, come forward and be of service to him. 
Do you understand me ?” 

“No, I do not,” she answered, hoarsely, leaning her arm heavily 
against a stem of the overhanging alder and with every tinge of colour 
dying on her face and lips. “Ido not understand you. What do I 
know of this Margaret Hall, or of her death ?” 

“Nothing whatever, Miss Lovell. The question rather is, do you 
know anything of Mr. Durant and his actions on the night when her 
death took place ?” 

“Of course I do not. What right have you to question me? You 
are trying to frighten me still as you did in Morteville, and you will 
not succeed, sir! I will tell papa and—and another friend I have the 
whole truth and they will protect me from you. I think you should 
be ashamed to persecute me so. What have I ever done to harm you ?” 

Captain Waters shrugged his shoulders, then calmly took out a 
folded newspaper from his pocket. “ You spoke to me in this—well, 
I won’t use harsh words, in this very impetuous spirit once before, 
Miss Lovell, and I bore you no ill will for it. Ishall bear you none 
now. ‘The whole affair, as I am going to show you, is already in 
stronger hands than mine, and if you will take my advice you will keep 
your nerve, and above all your temper cool. As to consulting your 
friends,” he added, “I should think it would be about the very best 
thing you could do. Read this, please.” And he opened the paper, a 
copy of the Times, and pointing out an advertisement in, the second 
column of the first sheet, put it pleasantly into her hands. 

“INFORMATION WANTED.—The lady who lent a scarlet travelling 
cloak to another lady on board the excursion steamer Lord of the Isles, 
somewhere between Morteville-sur-Mer and London, on the 2nd instant, 


is earnestly eo to send her name and address immediate sly to the 


undersigned, —S. Wickham, Lilac Court, Inspector of the City district of 
Police.” 


As Archie Lovell read the advertisement—painfully, slowly read it, 
with burning eyes, with a brain that seemed incapable of taking in its 
meaning —Waters stood silent and scanned her face narrowly. His 
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knowledge of the case, and of Archie Lovell’s possible implication in it, 
was necessarily confined as yet to the most meagre outlines, Mr. 
Wickham being far too astute a general to betray the plan of his 
attack to an auxiliary save on that particular point at which his as- 
sistance was required. But long experience in the lower grades of 
human nature, long experience in the lower walks of intrigue—if only 
the intrigue brought into action in hunting down victims for the pharo 
or billiard table—had developed not a little quasi-professional acute- 
ness in Captain Waters himself. During his first interview with 
Wickham, in spite of all his friend’s flowery circumlocution, he had 
felt certain that legal evidence of some kind was wanted respecting 
Gerald Durant’s actions on that second day of August when he spoke 
to him from the Calais pier: certain, also, that the cause for which 
Mr. Wickham gave him a dinner and (for Oxford Street) excellent 
champagne, must be an urgent one. His story, such as it was, told, 
and Wickham had affected to treat the whole affair as a joke, dex- 
terously changing the conversation to completely foreign subjects 
before they parted. But Captain Waters perfectly well knew that 
the eyes of Mr. Wickham and of his satellites had watched his comings 
and his goings ever since; and by dint of all kind of underhand re- 
search, joined to the vague hints thrown out by the newspapers, had 
succeeded in constructing a theory tolerably near the truth, as to the 
perilous position in which Gerald Durant stood; the kind of price 
that his own evidence, or opportune disappearance out of England, 
might hereafter command. Theories unfortunately, however, not pos- 
sessing any particular market value, the only course open to Captain 
Waters had, till yesterday, been to hold himself in readiness and play a 
waiting game. Then, suddenly the advertisement that he had read in 
the Times had given form and coherence to the whole shadowy chain 
of suspicion, which up to that moment his own brain alone had put 
together: had supplied him, too, with light as to the precise link in 
the evidence of which Wickham was at present in search. And on 
the instant Captain Waters decided to risk a first-class return-ticket 
to Staffordshire without delay. Into what market the knowledge of 
which he had to dispose should be brought: whether his price should 
be paid by Mr. Durant, in some Quixotic desire to save Miss Lovell, 
or by Miss Lovell, in some praiseworthy desire to save herself: Captain 
Waters, as I have said, cared little. Only as selfishness was, he held 
a sounder general basis to proceed upon than generosity ; and as ex- 
perience had shown him that women are more amenable to reason 
than men, in all cases of converting fear into money ; it was as well, 
perhaps—this he thought now, as he stood watching the girl’s 
terror-stricken face—that chance had thrown her, not Gerald Durant, 
first across his path. 

“You look pale, Miss Lovell—take courage. The word ‘ police’ 
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is a formidable one, no doubt, to a young lady, but take courage. 
Everything may be hushed up yet.” 

“Do they know?” asked Archie, looking at him with frightened, 
dilated eyes, “do these people—does the man who wrote this—know 
where I am now ?” 

The simplicity of the question made a half-smile stir under Captain 
Waters’ little blonde moustache. ‘“ Know where you are! certainly 
not, my dear Miss Lovell. Do you think I should be talking to you 
in this informal way if anything was definitely known? I see that 
you are bewildered and shocked—now sit down on the bank—here in 
the shade ”—she obeyed him mechanically—“ and I will put it all before 
you as plainly and as briefly as I can: Mr. Gerald Durant some 
months ago was accused—wrongly, we will assume—of being Margaret 
Hall’s lover, some have said her husband, and is now supposed to be 
implicated in some mysterious way in her death. Very well. A 
reward having been offered which has stimulated to the utmost the 
zeal of the police, inquiries have already gone so far that the whole 
matter is, I fear, certain to become public.” She gave a start of terror 
at the word. “Mr. Gerald Durant will, in fact, be brought before a 
magistrate to give some account of himself and of his actions on the 
night of the 2nd. And now you will understand what I meant by 
saying that any one who was with him at that time might possibly 
come forward and save him. If it could be proved that he was in 
another place and in other society at ten o'clock ”—he paused a moment 
and looked steadily in her face—* the time when this young person 
(so unhappily for every one connected with her) ended her life, what, 
in law, is called an alibi would be established, and Mr. Durant would 
be free.” 

“ And what have I to do with it?” she cried, passionately. “Why 
must I suffer? Why must I ——” 

“Miss Lovell,” interrupted Waters, gravely, “these are not words 
that I ought to allow you to speak; these are not considerations for 
you to discuss with me. How you will act will be for your own 
future consideration. The duty which, meeting you suddenly now, 
it has seemed thrust upon me to fulfil is simply to warn you of the 
position in which you are likely to be- placed, and I have done it! 
IT have done more, Miss Lovell. My evidence has already been sought 
—well—by a detective officer ; it would be false kindness to make too 
light of anything now—respecting the way in which Mr. Durant left 
Morteville, the eompanion with whom I saw him at the Calais pier ; 
and remembering the promise that I made to you in Morteville, I have 
managed so far to screen you. When I saw this advertisement in 
last night’s paper, I certainly thought it right to come down here, 
see Gerald, poor fellow! and offer such help as I could give him at 
once. But meeting you, Miss Lovell, has given another direction to 
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my thoughts. Unless you bid me speak, I will remain silent still ; 
and then, as far as I can at present see, only your own free will—or— 
or Mr. Durant’s—can bring you into the trial or before the public 
at all.” 

Into the trial—before the public! She, Archie Lovell, who 
yesterday, it seemed, took her doll to her pillow with her, brought 
forward to tell her own shameful story before men in a public court 
(she had been in the courts of law in Italy, and she remembered how 
the lawyers jibed and how the crowd hooted the witnesses) ; her father 
disgraced ; Ralph Seton’s love forfeited; every happiness of her life 
over—and for what? Because she must save Gerald, Miss Durant’s 
promised husband, the man whose selfish weakness had alone led her 
into all this labyrinth of falsehood and of wrong. 

The poor little girl was far at this moment from grasping anything 
like the true proportions of the danger that menaced her. Vaguely 
she remembered how, standing by Gerald’s side, she had put her 
cloak around the miserable woman upon the bridge ; vaguely realised 
that to save Gerald Durant from some mistaken suspicions that rested 
upon him, she would be brought forward and have to tell the story 
of her journey with him to London, and disgrace her father, and 
estrange Ralph, and all good men and women from her for ever. 

“T thank you for what you have done, Captain Waters. Try to 
sereen me still. Don’t go to the Court—don’t tell the Durants of 
this. Mr. Durant would not injure me, I think, even to help himself ; 
but Lucia—Lady Durant—what would they care if he could be saved 
by our disgrace? Help me still. I have no one to help me but 
you.” And the childish white face that looked up to him imploringly 
touched even Captain Waters’ heart with a sensation of pity. 

“T will stand by you to the last, Miss Lovell. As far as a man 
of honour can”—the word came trippingly from his lips—“TI will 
stand by you even when I am upon my oath. If you still wish to 
tell your father, I will come with you to him at once and ——” 

“No, no!” she interrupted, “not to him. He shall know nothing 
of all this as long as I am able to bear it alone.” And then the 
thought of him, happy with his pictures and his poems at the 
Rectory, looking forward to fair years of peace and honour in his new 
home, overcame her, and with a convulsive sob she buried her face 
down between her hands. 

Waters watched this outburst of emotion narrowly. Was she 
foolish, and vacillating, and a coward, like other women ? he wondered, 
just as he had wondered that day upon the Morteville sands. A weak 
girl, who would say one thing to him and another to the next person 
who addressed her, and incapable alike of coming boldly forward to 
Gerald’s rescue, or of dogged resolve in standing staunch to herself 
and leaving him to his fate. If she were made of materials like this, 
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Waters thought, the sooner he gave her up and saw what was to be 
made out of Gerald Durant himself the better. 

He was quickly re-assured of the kind of character this girl of seven- 
teen possessed. That one convulsive sob was the first and last sign 
of her weakness. She kept her tears back bravely; steadied her 
brain resolutely to think; went: through a moment's fierce combat 
with every impulse of her nobler nature; then succumbed and spoke. 
“T don’t, of course, understand all this yet”—looking up to Waters 
with a face of marble, with tearless eyes, and hard-set lips—“ but, what- 
ever happens, I am determined in one thing. I will not hurt my father. 
I will not tell that story of my going to London to save any one, 
Mr. Durant must help himself, as I should have to do if I was in 
danger. Now you understand me. What return do you expect 
for befriending me, Captain Waters? Money? I can get it—tell 
me how much—and I can get it.” 

He shifted about somewhat uneasily, then, “it pained him inexpressi- 
bly, he said, to accept any assistance whatever from her, but he was 
horribly hard-up just now, all this business might put him to a great 
deal of expense—travelling expenses, interviews, if requisite, with 
lawyers, and so on—and if, say, fifty pounds or so, could be forth- 
coming 2 

“You shall have what I can get,” she interrupted him, sullenly. 
“JT will beg from a friend I have, and what he gives me I shall 
send: no more. What is your address?” 

He took out a card and gave it to her; remarking, delicately, that 
the sooner any little assistance she could render him was sent the 
better ; then asked if he might attend her part of the way back to her 
father’s house. “ For,” he added, taking out his watch, “I have quite 
decided now not to see Gerald Durant. My allegiance is to you, and 
to you alone, and if I return at once to the station I shall be just in 
time to catch the next fast train to London.” 

“ Go then,” said Archie, without offering to leave her place, “I shall 
not return yet. I want to be alone.” 

“And you will have no ill-feeling towards me, Miss Lovell, because 
chance has made me the bearer of this disagreeable news ?” 

“Why should I? You are doing what you think best for yourself, 
I suppose, as I do—as all the world does!” And, just touching his 
outstretched hand with her death-cold fingers, she burst into a laugh : 
a hollow, old-sounding laugh that even Captain Waters did not find it 
pleasant to listen to. 

When he had walked away about half the length of the field he 
turned and saw her sitting still—the pale face blankly upturned, the 
motionless hands lying on her lap, just as he had left her. Captain 
Waters never more heartily wished that he was an elder son and free 
from the necessity of bread-winning than at this moment. Only, as 
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money was to be made, and as he was obliged to make it, he was glad 
that he was able to do the girl a benefit, not an injury, by his work. 
She was a woman worth working for and with, he thought; for—so un- 
conquerably averse to the sense of our moral degradation are we—even 
this man strove to whiten himself by saying that his victim’s motives 
were very little higher than his own! Let her good name, her worldly 
reputation, be at stake, and, with all her soft girlishness of manner, she 
would save herself—even if the ruin of the man she loved yesterday 
were to be the price. 

“ And quite right too,” Captain Waters decided, as he turned and 
went away. “ What has this fellow, Gerald Durant, done to merit her 
generosity ?” 

Little did he think where, and under what circumstances, he would 
see the face of Archie Lovell next! 
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Our War Paint. 


A READER who takes up an old volume of Punch, dating between 
the years 1850 and 1854, will find that the “Clothing Colonels,” 
formed one of the stock jokes of the day. The abuses of the system 
under which the army was then clothed and accoutred were shown up 
in the pages of that periodical about once in every three weeks, and the 
“Clothing Colonels” themselves were represented in some of John 
Leech’s cartoons, in the act of measuring recruits for clothing or per- 
suading them to purchase outrageous uniforms at preposterous prices. 
The undignified circumstances under which these exalted officials were 
thus presented to the public, are not, of course, to be taken as literal 
representations of the ordinary avocations of the general officers of that 
day ; but, regarded in the light of an allegory, they served very fairly 
to illustrate the derogatory participation enjoyed by general officers 
commanding regiments in the profits of the army clothing contractors. 
Before the Crimean war, the system under which the bulk of the 
British army was clothed was this: Every general officer command- 
ing a regiment was entrusted with the responsibility of clothing the 
men under his command, and a sum of money was supplied to him 
with which to purchase the necessary uniforms. The general then 
took unto himself a contractor, and the correspondence between them 
was to the following effect: The general said to the contractor, “I 
have a certain sum of money voted to me, for the purpose of clothing 
my regiment. I should like to give you the job, but, I want, say, five hun- 
dred pounds as my commission for placing the affair in your hands.” To 
this the contractor replied: “TI shall be happy to undertake the job on 
those terms, but then you must not inquire too particularly into the 
quality of the clothing I supply—and, moreover, you must absolve me 
from all responsibility at head-quarters.” The general replied: “That 
I can easily undertake to do, as the only person who is in a position to 
make a disagreeable report on the subject is my quartermaster ; he is 
a very poor man who has been promoted from the ranks to a commis- 
sion, and I shall have no difficulty in making it worth his while to 
hold his tongue.” And so the transaction was completed. The clothes 
were made and supplied to the non-commissioned officers and men, 
who took them immediately to the regimental tailor and shoemaker 
to have them re-stitched at their own expense, and thus patched up, 
they served their purpose, during peace time, tolerably well. 

But at the outbreak of the Crimean war, it was discovered that 
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coats and boots which, bad as they were, responded tolerably well to 
the calls made upon them by the easy field-days and church-parades of 
a forty years’ peace, were wholly unequal to the strain of actual 
warfare. It was then discovered that half a day’s work with a pick or 
a spade in the trenches tore the sleeves out of the soldier’s shell-jacket, 
and a heavy tramp from Balaclava to the lines before Sebastopol 
reduced a new pair of boots to mere shreds. In point of fact, the 
whole system under which the army was clothed proved to be so 
utterly rotten, that the authorities determined to take the matter out 
of the hands of the “Clothing Colonels” altogether, and to deal 
directly with the contractors, allowing the colonels a liberal compen- 
sation for the loss they thus sustained. But it was found that the new 
arrangement was in effect nearly as unsatisfactory as the old one. 
The contractor simply took the place of the “Clothing Colonel,” and 
negotiated with his subordinates precisely as the “Clothing Colonel,” 
had negotiated with him. Each article of clothing passed through 
five or six hands before it reached the actual worker, and each of 
these middlemen, or “ sweaters,” derived a heavy profit from his share 
in the transaction. The contract price for making a tunic was three 
shillings and fourpence, while the price actually paid to the real 
worker varied from two shillings to two shillings and twopence. 
Moreover, the wretched men and women who were employed to 
make up the clothes, worked at them in miserable fever-haunted 
dens, and the uniforms issued to the troops, were, in many cases, so 
impregnated with infectious diseases that, on opening a bale of cloth- 
ing, typhus, and other fevers, appeared suddenly among the men to 
whom it was issued. In one case, a man was found lying dead of 
typhus fever, wrapped up in a great coat which was subsequently 
served out to a soldier, and another workman in the same room was 
dying from the same disease, his only covering being a lady’s riding 
habit at which he was working at the time of his seizure ! 

Towards the close of the Crimean war, Lieutenant-Colonel Hudson, 
of the Grenadier Guards, suggested to Lord Panmure the formation of 
an establishment at which the clothing issued to the. army could be 
made—without the disastrous intervention of contractors and middle- 
men—by healthy workmen and workwomen, at liberal wages ; and the 
result of his suggestion was the formation of the Army Clothing 
Factory at Pimlico. This vast establishment is situated in the 
Grosvenor Road, and occupies the site of one of Cubitt’s factories. It 
covers about an acre and a half of ground, and gives permanent occu- 
pation to about eight hundred women, and two or three hundred men, all 
of whom undergo daily inspection by the medical officer, Mr. Dolmage. 
The building may be described, generally, as consisting of a central aisle, 
and two side aisles—the central aisle being lighted by a vast skylight, 
and the side aisles (which are three storeys in height, by side windows 
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—while the portion of the building that fronts the Grosvenor Road 
forms the private residence of the superintendent, Colonel Hudson. 

The central aisle is about two hundred feet in length, and perhaps 
forty feet wide. It is occupied exclusively by women-workers, five 
hundred of whom are at work in this room simultaneously. The 
effect of this large body of workers, as they are seen from one of the 
galleries, is exceedingly curious. Between fifty and sixty of these 
women are occupied in working at sewing-machines, and each 
machine-woman has eight attendant satellites who are ready, with 
needle and thread, to do such portions of the work as are beyond the 
capabilities of the sewing-machine. The hand-workers are dressed in 
loose blue jackets, and the machine-workers in bright scarlet—the 
reason of this distinction is a good one: if a hand-worker walks un- 
necessarily about the room, the loss is her own, as she is paid by 
piece-work, and no one is immediately dependent on her for employ- 
ment, but as each machine-woman in full work gives employment to 
eight hand-workers, any idleness on her part results in a serious pecu- 
niary loss to her satellites, and her conspicuous costume immediately 
betrays her to one of the four female superintendents if she leaves 
her post unnecessarily. The blue and red stuff of which the women’s 
jackets are made is supplied to them at the rate of one shilling per 
yard, and one yard of stuff is sufficient to make one jacket. 

These women, who, before the establishment of the Army Clothing 
Department were working for slop-sellers, make easily from fifteen to 
five and twenty shillings a week, working eight hours aday. Some 
experienced machine-hands make as much as twenty-seven shillings a 
week, and, besides this, they are permitted to work at the government 
sewing-miachines, during official leisure, for their own benefit. In 
fact it has been ascertained that it is good policy to allow them to 
make as much money as they can. The arrangements for their com- 
fort are beyond all praise, and it is pleasant to contrast their present 
improved condition with the wretched pay they received when work- 
ing for the contractors. One woman who was about to receive eigh- 
teen shillings for her week’s work of forty-eight hours, told the writer 
that, when working for the contractors, or rather, for the “sweaters ” 
employed by the contractors, she made at most six shillings a week, 
and that only by working fifteen hours a day! ‘Tea is provided for 
the women at a penny the half pint, and vast slices of bread and butter 
ata penny a slice. There is a slight profit on the tea sold to the 
women, while the bread and butter involves the establishment in a 
slight loss. On the whol¢ a small profit is made in these items by the 
clothing department, and when the net sum realized amounts to seven 
or eight pounds, it is expended in providing the women with a 
gratuitous “spread.” It is in contemplation to provide them with a 


substantial meat dinner at fourpence per head. No attempt is made 
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to check reasonable conversation among the workers, and the chatter 
of the five hundred ladies struggles successfully with the buzz of the. 
adjacent machinery. All the sewing-machines are worked by steam 
power, and each can be thrown out of gear immediately, whenever the 
worker has occasion to suspend her proceedings. 

The cutting-room occupies the greater portion of the first floor of 
the east side. aisle. The tailors employed in the cutting-room are 
principally soldiers, who have served an apprenticeship to the trade 
before enlisting. They apply for employment at the clothing depart- 
ment in order to qualify for the post of regimental master tailors, 
which gives them the rank of sergeants and increased pay. They are 
also frequently employed by the regimental officers, and it is reckoned 
that an efficient master tailor can easily put by thirty pounds a year. 
During their period of probation at the clothing department they 
receive a shilling a day, in addition to that attached to their position 
as soldiers, and they have the advantage of personal instruction from 
one of Mr. Poole’s cutters, who attends at the factory once a week. 

The design to be cut from the cloth is first traced upon it from 
pasteboard patterns; the piece so traced is then laid over nineteen 
other pieces, from which the same pattern is to be cut, and the twenty 
layers of cloth are applied to the sharpened edge of an endless band, 
which travels rapidly round two wheels, the cutter guiding the cloth 
in such a manner that the knife cuts along the line of pattern with 
scrupulous nicety. Twenty patterns are thus cut by machinery in 
about a tenth of the time it would take to cut one of them by hand. 
Of course, wherever machinery is employed, accidents happen, but 
Serious calamities appear to be of rare occurrence in the clothing 
department, and when they do happen, they are the result of extreme 
carelessness on the part of the sufferer. A short time since, a tailor 
was caught up by the shaft of the machinery that works the sewing- 
machines, the lifts that communicate from floor to floor, and the 
cutting bands. The poor fellow’s shrieks caused the eight hundred 
women to take flight, and in a few minutes not a petticoat was to be 
seen in the factory. The direct advantage of their sudden flight was 
not immediately perceptible to the male officials, but this only affords 
another illustration of the fact, that however inscrutable the motives 
that prompt a lady’s course of action may be, she has always a good 
reason for what she does. In the present case the unfortunate tailor 
was picked up with no article of clothing, except a single boot, on his 
person, but, singular to say, otherwise uninjured. The tailor was 
clothed, and the ladies returned to their work. The patterns that go 
to make up each article of clothing, are rolled up, with the quantity 
of buttons and amount of trimming and lining necessary to its proper 
completion, and are served out to the women at the sewing-machines, 
and their accomplices. A calculation, made at the clothing depart- 
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ment, shows that the cost of cutting each great-coat is exactly two- 
-pence. A tunic costs about three-halfpence to cut, and a shako about 
a halfpenny. The shreds which remain after the patterns are cut 
were sold last year for four thousand pounds. 

A highly important branch of this establishment is the department 
of the inspector of army clothing, Colonel Daubeney. Every yard of 
material that is brought into the building to be made up for issue to 
the troops, is subjected to a series of extraordinarily severe tests. In 
the first place, it is weighed and measured, the weighing-machine 
being furnished with an ingenious apparatus for measuring and folding 
the cloth at the same time. If the cloth is found to be up to the 
standard weight, and of just length, it is subjected to a searching 
examination, in a strong north light, in order to detect any flaws or 
discolorations in the material. The cloth is passed over a roller in 
front of a large window, and one searcher stands before and another 
behind the cloth, to examine it as it passes over the roller, while a 
man stands at each side with a needle filled with twine, in order to 
mark, in the margin of the cloth, the locality of any imperfections 
pointed out to him by the examiners. Some discolorations are so 
slight as to be imperceptible to the ordinary observer, but they are at 
once detected by the sharp-eyed examiners, and noted by them in the 
margin. The continued staring at brilliant scarlet cloth has a dis- 
tressing effect on the eyesight of the novice ; but the men employed 
upon this duty appear to suffer but little inconvenience from that 
cause. The scarlet is relieved from time to time by blue, black, grey, 
green, and tartan cloths. If the cloth is found to be free from patches 
or other visible flaws, it is subjected to a test designed to try its 
strength. An equally distributed strain is applied to the two ends of 
a piece of the material to be tested; and the point at which it breaks 
is duly recorded. If the cloth passes this ordeal satisfactorily, it is 
subjected to the “colour-test.” Nitric acid, diluted with water, is 
poured upon the cloth, and the results are noted. If they are in 
accordance with ascertained rules, the cloth is finally “ passed,” and 
handed over to the cutters to be made up into various articles of 
clothing. 

A lift conveyed the writer to the kit department, on the floor below 
—causing him to disappear from the view of the cloth-examiners in 
the manner of an evil genius in a pantomime. However, it all 
depends upon the point from which one looks at it, for in the eyes of 
the kit inspectors below, he must have appeared (coming from above) 
as a beneficent fairy. In the kit department, every article contained 
in the soldier’s knapsack undergoes the strictest scrutiny. Shirts, 
boots, knives, forks, spoons, razors, hair brushes, tooth brushes, black- 
ing brushes, shaving brushes, looking glasses, and button racks, are 
tested by connoisseurs in those matters, and subsequently stamped 
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with the number of the maker, and the number of the scrutineer, so 
that if at any time the quality of an article is complained of, the 
authorities are enabled to identify, not only the maker, but also the 
careless official who has certified them as equal to sealed pattern. As 
a specimen of the economy effected by this department, it may be 
stated that the “army razor,” which sells retail at a shilling, costs the 
clothing department exactly fourpence halfpenny. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the shirts and boots which are served out to the soldier ; 
one of the boot examiners was good enough to “run off” the directions 
for testing boots, which he did without any stops, much after the 
manner of a drill instructor, initiating an awkward squad in the 
mysteries of manual and platoon. “ First take the boot in the right 
hand thus turn the sole uppermost and see that there are no flaws in 
the leather press the thumb thus into the centre of the sole and see 
that it doesn’t give way examine the welting and stitches ‘see that the 
toe is properly rounded to the sole see that the heel is properly fixed 
to the sole measure the inside of the boot thus place the hatd within 
to feel that there are no projections in the sole and examine the lace 
holes.” The employés in the kit department appear to be wags in their 
way, for they have decorated their rooms with trophies and achieve- 
ments, composed of forks, spoons, and blacking brushes, with “ Vivat 
Regina,” “God save the Queen,” and other loyal legends, done in 
buttons. That the workers are not without a suspicion that the 
undoubted loyalty of these designs may not be wholly effective in 
silencing the jeers of the scoffers, is suggested by the motto, “ Quid 
tides !” with which one of them is surmounted. 

In the pattern-room are deposited specimens of all the articles of 
clothing, and all the patterns of lace and buttons used in the service. 
Buttons and lace appear to be the bétes notres of the clothing depart- 
ment; and a minute's consideration will show how this comes to pass. 
Every regiment has a button of its own, and on every soldier are two 
patterns of the same button, of different sizes ; and not only has every 
regiment a special lace of its own, but every regiment has a special 
pattern of drummer’s lace, and until very recently every drummer in 
the Grenadier Guards wore six different specimens of the same pattern 
of lace, woven in different sizes! These preposterous distinctions are 
the result of the system upon which our regiments were originally 
raised, and each regiment is jealously sensitive of any attempt to 
simplify this complicated state of things. Yet the drummer's lace, 
for which, in its various forms, commanding officers profess so great 
an affection, is, after all, but the lace with which the distinguished 
families who originally raised the regiments trimmed the coats of 
their own footmen! Attempts have been made, over and over again, 
to induce the authorities to substitute one uniform lace and one 
uniform button for the use of the whole army, but in vain; and a 
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regimental distinction which is absolutely imperceptible at a distance of 
six feet, but which nevertheless gives the clothing department more 
trouble than any other branch of its duties, is persisted in, in defiance 
of all the representations which have been made to the contrary. 

The proximity of the shako-room is announced by the musty un- 
pleasant smell that proceeds from the newly-dyed artillery and hussar 
sealskin busbies—which, by the by, are simply a modification of a 
once popular Hungarian nightcap, trimmed with fur, with the addition 
of a perpendicular plume. The unsightly shako worn by the different 
regiments of the line, is here to be seen in every stage of its manu- 
facture, from its first appearance as a piece of blue cloth to its final 
development, with all the bravery of peak, brass badge, and ponpon. 
However, with all its absurdity, it is a vast improvement on the old 
heavy shako with which our troops went to the Crimea, and which 
they threw away whenever they found themselves hand to hand with 
the enemy. The old shako weighed no less than sixteen ounces, 
whereas the head-dress now in use, and which is made of a thin slice 
of cork covered with quilted cloth, weighs little more than eight. The 
shako lasts a linesman about three years; at the expiration of that 
term it is returned into store—not very much the worse for wear— 
dipped in sal-ammonia and water, hot pressed, re-lined, and then re- 
issued: but this time to militia regiments—who, by the way, wear 
more second-hand clothes than they imagine. A militiaman (who is 
called out for service for one month per annum only) takes a five 
years’ wear out of it, so that each shako has an existence of eight 
years, supposing that it is allowed to die a natural death. But ugly 
as the line shako is, it is only when we look at the new Fusilier lamb- 
skin head-dress that we become fully sensible of the absurdities which 
may be perpetrated in this particular item of military uniform. This 
monstrosity is nearly a foot high; the back and front portions con- 
verge, meeting immediately over the forehead, much after the manner 
of the guardsman’s shakos in the “ March to Finchley.” It has no 
peak, is ornamented with a big brass grenade in front, and is covered 
with coarse curly lambswool. The Fusilier regiments have really done 
nothing to deserve this, 

One of the most interesting features of the writer's visit to the Army 
Clothing Department was the opportunity that was kindly afforded to 
him of seeing the factory-women receive their weekly wages. A series 
of large trays, divided into little square compartments, each of which 
bears a number, is employed for the purpose. The amount due to 
each woman for her week's work is ascertained, and placed in a com- 
partment of the tray bearing her own number. The women are then 
marshalled in single file, No. 1 leading the column, and No. 800 
bringing up the rear. They pass two windows, at one of which is 
seated a clerk with a ledger, and at the other a cashier with a tray of 
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money at his side. The woman whose turn it is to be paid mentions 
her number and the amount due to her to the clerk who checks it at a 
glance with the entry in his ledger, and she then passes on to the 
cashier's window, and repeating her number, receives from him the 
sum that she has earned. By this system, eight hundred women are 
paid in forty minutes. It is not a little interesting to watch the de- 
meanour of each woman as she comes to the cashier’s window to receive 
her money. Some of them clutch at their shillings, others saunter off 
with them with an air of aristocratic indifference, while others take 
their money with a curtsey and a “thank you.” They all look healthy 
and happy, and when, as now and then occurred, a husband appeared 
to claim his wife’s earnings, he bore the appearance of a decent, re- 
spectable, well-to-do mechanic. Most of the older women, however, 
are soldier’s widows. 

A return was shown to the writer, in which the cost of every 
garment issued by the clothing department is accurately set out, from 
the tunic of a sergeant-major of the Guards, which costs about twelve 
guineas, to a pair of boot-laces; and the prices, when contrasted with 
those formerly charged by the contractors, show the great saving 
effected in each article of uniform supplied by the Army Clothing De- 
partment. The material and workmanship in the clothes supplied by 
the clothing department is altogether superior to that formerly furnished 
by the contractors, while the wages paid to the workwomen is about 
twice as high as that paid by the middlemen to the unfortunate 
needlewomen employed by them, or three times as high, if the number 
of hours during which they have to work per diem is taken into con- 
sideration. One contractor, Mr. Tait, whose factory is in the west of 
Treland, is still employed by the War Office as a foil to its own clothing 
department, in order to prove to the satisfaction of members of parlia- 
ment with a taste for statistics, that the establishment of the Army 
Clothing Department has effected a largeannual saving. But perhaps 
the most gratifying result of Colonel Hudson’s factory is to be found 
in the improved moral and physical condition of the eight hundred 
women under his charge, and this is due as much to his kind super- 
vision, and to the personal interest taken by him and by his family in 
the welfare of the needlewomen employed by the department, as to the 
liberality and good sense of the War Department in sanctioning the 
arrangements under which this department is conducted. 











Ouite Beneath Notice. 


On the 21st of January, 1225, there was great commotion in and 
about Dover. All about it a fearful storm was raging, and im the 
little town nestling under the Castle there was much excitement, for it 
was there known that in the ship which was being battered to pieces 
under the adjacent rocks, there was Walter Manders, Bishop of Car- 
lisle. The humane Dover folk could not bear to see an episcopal mes- 
senger from Henry III. to the Archbishop of Cologne perish in the 
waters. They accordingly went down to the beach and sympathisingly 
looked on while Walter saved himself and part of what belonged to 
him. With his luggage and attendants he got ashore in the ship’s 
boat. In his letter to the king, the bishop says nothing touching 
vessel, crew, or other passengers. He was in a hurry, as he himself 
remarks, to reach Cologne, and had not time to treat of minor matters. 
In two days he was afloat again, and he landed at Gravelines, to his 
infinite admiration, on the evening of the day on which, with some 
trading-people, he had sailed from Dover. But at Gravelines all des- 
patch was at an end. » On a couple of horses the prelate and his sole 
attendant started for Cologne. It was a weary journey. The roads 
were often impassable, the weather was tempestuous, the riders got 
colds in their head, and fevers all over them; and their strength was 
so taken out of them by these circumstances, and the fear, if not the 
continual presence, of truculent thieves with long daggers and short 
ceremony, that they arrived in the city of Two-and-Seventy Stenches, 
after ten days of struggle against all sorts of obstacle, more dead than 
alive, “ Vie alieujus calamus scribere sufficeret !” Pen could hardly 
tell it all, cries the bishop, and he leaves the rest to the king’s imagi- 
nation. 

» As I closed the book which contains a copy of this letter, I remarked 
that a man might now travel from London to Cologne within the four 
and twenty hours of one day. The fact, presenting itself one autumnal 
evening, suggested the propriety of going abroad, for pleasure, as the 
bishop had done for business. 

Alban and I took up our knapsacks forthwith. “We shall enlarge 
our minds,” said I, as we glided from London into the boat at Dover, 
“and gain information worthy of being recorded.” “‘ Our own corre- 
spondents’ have done it all,” answered Alban, “and there is nothing left 
to record.” “There are matters which those stupendous gentlemen 
consider quite beneath notice,” I rejoined, “and these we will pick 
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up, if they only be worth stooping for. Something new we must 
learn.” 

A Canadian priest, and a Scotsman who had been a good deal of a 
home-traveller, were hovering near us on the deck of La France. We 
had come down together in the same carriage that morning. They 
were pleasant fellows, the Franco-Canadian especially. The low line 
of Picardy was now just developing itself out of mist into land ; the priest 
pointed to it with an inquiring look. The Scotsman readily, but rashly, 
replied to the look by saying, “ That will be one o’ the Channel Islands !” 
The priest seemed mystified, and Alban turned away with a smile. I 
hummed an air from Macbeth, and sang sotto voce: “ We will, we will! 
we shall, we shall! we must learn something new !” 

Not many hours subsequently we were seated in that pretty little 
garden in Brussels, which the inhabitants largely call a park. Leaves 
here and there were quietly falling, and the lime-trees ever and anon 
shot at us, as if in sport, small portions of the bark which they shed 
yearly. The sun, however, was cruel in the exercise of its power, and 
such shade as could be had was extremely agreeable. Bent upon 
enjoying it with ourselves a Belgian gentleman joined us, and with 
easy grace started subjects for conversation. He was a man on the 
heavenward side of sixty ; dressed with admirable taste, which did not 
conceal, it dignified his age. He was well-bred, and extremely well- 
informed ; well-read, and with a memory of his Horace, which he 
turned to excellent illustrative purpose. A gentleman and a scholar, 
certainly ; but he had a loose rivet in his harness. We had been 
speaking of the King of the Belgians, of his eventful life, and his 
royal fortune. Incidentally, allusion was made to Leopold’s first wife, 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales. “A very handsome woman, sir,” 
said our Belgian friend, “and, though not more estimable, yet, I think, 
handsomer than her sister, Queen Victoria!” There was so much 
simplicity in the speaker, so little pretentiousness, and such a modest 
assurance, that I had not the heart to disturb his own faith in his 
genealogical knowledge. I left the royal cousins registered on the 
tablets of his mind as sisters ! 

“The Belgians are a well-informed people,” say the guide-books, 
with some reason ; but it is often in spite of their instructors. I took 
up the Belgique, a religious paper, one therefore which would not 
willingly mislead its readers. An article on Ireland and Fenianism 
attracted me; the reckless mendacity of it was more amusing than 
exasperating. The object of the writer was to show that a revolution 
for the establishment of Fenianism was not desirable, but that one which 
should make Popery paramount in the verdant isle, would be a consum- 
mation for angels to rejoice over. One ground cited, as a justification 
for such an appeal to physical force, was that no Irishman, being a 
Roman Catholic, could legally hold any appointment whatever in the 
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British dominions! When we remember the facts such fiction as this 
becomes amusing. I knew that all the men who held the most im- 
portant office—that of the judges, in Ireland—are all Irish, and the 
majority of them are Roman Catholics; and I travel to the Belgian 
capital in order to have my knowledge corrected! The progress of a 
lie so wicked as this is easily traced however. Archbishop Cullen pro- 
claims, in Dublin, that Irishmen are “ practically prohibited” from 
public employments. This is not true, and Dr. Cullen knows it is 
not. Dr. Cullen sets up a figure, and Belgian ultra-Catholic journals 
dress it up for their public papers. 

Brussels was fairly deafening at this time with a musical competitive 
contest going on publicly in the park. Bands from various parts of 
the little kingdom attended. The most of them played excellently, 
but I noticed that one which acquitted itself most discordantly carried 
off a prize of inferior value. I asked the leader how he and his fellows 
came to be thus distinguished. “Sir,” said he, “it is because we were 
the farthest off.” This seemed an odd reason for winning the crown. 
I thought of our donkey-races, in which the last donkey is declared the 
victor ; but then no man rides his own. I looked inquiringly, and the 
rustic Apollo remarked, “ C'est le prix deloignement, monsieur!” A 
reward for the musical company that travels from the greatest distance 
up to the annual competition ! 

We passed through the crowded and banner-dressed streets, all 
a-blaze with the sun and the joyousness on the anniversary of the 
establishment of Belgian independence. Ever and anon, we passed a 
group of provincial beauties who reminded me of the “ fair and lusty 
young ladies” whom, three centuries ago, the regentess of Flanders 
“kept in ward for fear of goshawks of Spain and France.” On a 
great festival-tide those lusty young ladies were allowed to appear 
at St. Gudule in marvellous bravery of attire—velvet-robed, gold- 
embroidered, chained and jewelled, capped and plumed, and with 
something of a saucy air. “They seemed boys rather than ladies,” 
writes old Ascham, “ excellent to have played in tragedies!” Setting 
aside the costume, the “ fair and lusty young ladies” are still to be 
seen in St. Gudule, as of old. 

Of old, “ gentlemen from England,” like Ascham, were permitted to 
see imperial and royal folk, in Brussels, “at meat.” Ascham, by right 
of his country, saw the Queen of France, a guest in Brussels, in 1552, 
at dinner. He was struck by the fact of her being served altogether 
by men. “She is served by no women, as great states be in England 
.... only,” he adds, “ two women stood by the fireside not far from 
the table, for the chamber was little, and talked very loud and lewdly 
with whom they would, as methought.” The French queen’s first 
course was “apples, pears, plumbs, grapes, nuts and roots, and 
with this meat she began. ‘Then she had bacon and chickens, 
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almost covered with boiled onions, that all the chamber smelled 
of it.” 

Let us pass on from™Brussels to Mechlin. It is not possible to look 
on the old cathedral of St. Raimbaud and not think with hilarity of the 
“ Wise Men of Mechlin, who tried to put out the moon.” The burgo- 
master, looking from his window one night, saw such a fiery glare within 
the cathedral, that he rang the alarm bell, and summoned the citizens 
to extinguish the flames. Hour after hour the burgesses deluged the 
fabric with floods of water, and would have continued, but for a 
simpleton from a neighbouring village, who remarked that the fire was 
all moonshine! He was well thwacked for proving that the burgesses 
were fools ; but the rumour of their folly has clung to them, neverthe- 
less, and a citizen of this dull and respectable town is never so irritated 
as when his defective argument is met by any reference to the “ Wise 
Men of Mechlin, who tried to put out the moon !” 

Over the distance traversed so painfully six centuries ago, by the 
Bishop of Carlisle, the steam courser swept us in a few hours. At 
the Prussian frontier, where we had to leave the Belgian for tho 
Prussian carriages, Alban and I carried our own knapsacks and were 
entering a carriage, when we were stopped by an official, and a second 
official hand was laid upon our very portable “luggage.” “It is so 
light,” I remarked, “ that I am sure it must be free (libre).” “Il 
n'y a rien de libre en Prusse,” (there is nothing free in Prussia!) 
said one of the officials; but whether this was the voice of an oracle or 
the echo of an epigram it was not possible to say. A small fee was 
imposed on the occasion. It was the Kénigliche Preussische way of 
doing things. It was altogether a government arrangement. This 
was by way of explanation, and I felt bound to submit to the King of 
Prussia’s determination to carry my knapsack and make .me pay for 
the carriage of it. All that was done and said was in accordance with 
the utmost good humour. “ It’s a material guarantee !” said the guard, 
laughingly. There were worse things to be endured in the old passport 
times. Here, at Cologne, the name of a traveller in his passport was 
once compared with the one on his portmanteau, and as they did not 
correspond, the traveller fell under grave suspicion. -He smiled - when 
he saw the error into which the police official had fallen ; he explained 
the seeming difficulty to people who could not comprehend English ; 
and it was long before they could understand that while a man might 
have “ William Smith ” written in his passport, he might also, without 
offence, have “ Patent Leather” stamped on his portmanteau. 

Tt can no longer be said that the cathedral at Cologne is like “a 
broken promise made to God.” The promise is being gradually 
realised, and the Dome bids fair to become one of the most glorious 
temples in which Christian heart ever lifted itself up towards its 
Maker. One's centemplation, however, is terribly marred by that 
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creeping, slippered, mock-humble, Jewish-looking, and unsavoury 
young man, who with a quiet sort of insolence puts a plate under your 
nose, and in a Bevis-Mark’s accent, urges the propriety of your con- 
tributing to the building fund for the completion of the edifice. 

In contrast with the countenance of this Hebrew convert, as he 
seemed, was the merry, candid face of the mother of the maids at our 
hostelry. She swore, by the three kings, that I looked as young as in 
years gone by. She was proud, too, of her ancient and not well- 
savoured city. “ Has not everything increased since you were here 
last?” “Everything,” I answered, “especially the bad smells!” The 
good creature laughed, and recommended me to get a better opinion of 
the place by looking at it, reflected in the clear mirror of the Rhine. 
We walked down to the banks, and there flowed the noble stream, 
warmed and illumined by a sun that was oriental in its intensity of 
heat and its brilliancy of light. 

They have deified this river, of course. From the first, there was a 
Father Rhine, in whom adjacent populations believed as a substantial 
person addicted to flirting with nymphs, and having no serious busi- 
ness but one which hardly became an individual of such magnificence. 
In the old days, perplexed fathers used to fling their newly-born chil- 
dren into the stream. Such of these as were honestly born, Father 
Rhine gently carried on the broad bosom of his flood, and tenderly 
wafted them ashore, covered with wreaths of such foliage as might 
have dropped into the river. Far otherwise was it with those on 
whose birth there was a stain of dishonour. As soon as these touched 
the water, the river-god grasped them tightly, plunged them into the 
lowest depth, and rolled them ashore covered with mud and ooze. The 
legend is begot out of the simple fact that re¢n is German for pure ; 
ergo, “ der Rhein,” must needs have been a judge of purity. 

A certain sort of pagan affection and reverence for the noble river 
has not died out. A quarter of a century ago, I had for a neighbour 
in one of the towns on the river, a bright-eyed, sensitive, impassioned, 
imaginative boy, who is now a grave man, foremost among the musical 
composers of Germany. In his boyhood he had a heart brimful of 
love for many mortal beings ; but there was one sacred recess therein, 
shrine of his cherished affection for the abstract objects of his love. I 
have seen the tear stand in his eye as he spoke of the heavenly 
wisdom and majesty of Minerva. I have seen him so imbued with the 
idea that Music was really a nymph divine, and striking the lyre an 
act of worship, as to be himself rendered incapable of playing through 
excess of emotion. But all this was nothing compared with his 
veneration for the mysterious and mighty Father Rhine. A smile of 
remonstrance or of pity for this veneration would wring this singular 
boy’s heart. He proved at once its sincerity and intensity, on one of 


his birthdays, when his father in the flesh made him a gilt of a gold 
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watch. It was a gift he had coveted, and it was from one he loved 
best in this world, next to his mother. So much the fitter, in his 
eyes, for a sacrifice. He went down to the river and flung the watch 
into the stream, exclaiming as he did so, “To my other father, Rhine !” 
This was a too expensive paganism for a family to tolerate, even if the 
boy’s own bright intellect had not proved stronger than his poetical 
feeling. 

Even old Ascham was sensible of the influences of this stream. 
“Rhine is such a river,” he writes to Raven, “that now I do not 
marvel that the poets make rivers gods.” Roger loved the wine quite 
as well as he did the river, in which philosophy he has all the world 
for followers. How coaxingly he speaks of it! “So good, so natural, 
so temperate, so ever like itself as can be wished for man’s use. I was 
afraid,” he says, “ when I came out of England,'to miss beer; but I 
am more afraid, when I shall come into England, that I cannot lack 
this wine.” He, however, says in the same letter, that “ there is more 
wine, indeed, drunken in England, where none grows, than even there 
from whence it cometh. It is pity that London hath not one good 
man to begin this husbandry and temperance.” This passage is 
curious, as showing how imperfect was this philosopher’s knowledge of 
lis own metropolis. The vineyard of the Bishop of Ely was, pro- 
bably, not even then covered by Vine Street, Saffron Hill. The vine- 
carden in Drury Lane had not then been converted into the Vinegar- 
Yard which now flanks the south side of the theatre ; and the royal vine- 
yard belonging to the palace of our kings, at Westminster, had not yet 
the house in it which was tenanted by Guy Fawkes. It was still “the 
vine-garden within the Mill Ditch, at Westminster,” as late as the 
reign of Charles IT. 

Three centuries ago, there were two manners of wayfaring here, by 
land or by water, occasionally by both. ‘“ We took a fair barge,” says 
Ascham, “with goodly glass windows, with seats of fir, as clean as 
any house, we knew not whether it went or stood.... The Rhine 
runs fast and yet as smooth as the sea-water in a vessel. We were 
drawn up Rhine by horses. Little villages stand by Rhine side, and 
as the barge came by, six or seven children, some stone naked, some 
in their shirts, would run by us on the sands, singing psalms, and 
would run and sing with us half a mile, for which they had some 
money. There be many times stairs down into Rhine, that men may 
come from their boat and walk on this bank, as we did many days, 
four or five miles at once, plucking grapes, not with our hands, but 
with our mouths if we list.” 

Up at Kreuzberg, above Bonn, there is a chapel to which travellers 
resort, for the purpose of seeing the flight of marble stairs which once 
led to the judgment seat of Pontius Pilate. Many a time I have 
heard the good father who used to show it vouch for the genuineness 
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of this relic. A merry-looking little man, who had succeeded my old 
friend, now took us to the foot of the marble steps, said “ Vodla !” and 
then stood silently. As I told to my young fellow-traveller the old 
legend, as I used to hear it, our little merry-looking man gave a short 
cough, as if he understood what I said, and did not wish to be held 
responsible for it. I turned to him, and said, ‘These are the actual 
steps up which Christ was taken?” His merry looks then left him; 
he became perplexed, rubbed his finger against his nose, as if he could 
rub authority out of it, to tell the truth, and then muttered, queru- 
lously : “ Well, now, my good God pardon me! they are not the real 
stairs at all!” and he continued hurriedly, “the true marble stairs 
are at Rome.” We turned away, as if our interest in those before us 
had diminished ; and the little man spoke up for the honour of the 
treasure which was under his charge: “Nay,” he said, “there is as 
much of miracle in this as in the true relic carried by angels from 
Jerusalem to Loretto ; for every vein in the marble is exactly as it is 
in the actual stairs ; and look there,” he added, gravely, as he pointed 
to some small discs of brass let into the surface of the marble, “ under- 
neath are stains of His blood as it dropped, exactly as they exist on 
the steps at Loretto.” I repeated, “ Evactly,” and the little man 
walked out with us, musingly, on to the terrace from which we could 
see the Seven Mountains, covered with their vines. I said a word 
about the loveliness and clearness of the air. ‘The merry monk began 
to recover. “Ah! ah!” he cried, “good for appetite and for diges- 
tion!” I pointed to the Siebengebirge, and said, “A beautiful view !” 
The merry look grew merrier than ever, as he replied, “ And beau- 
tiful wine!” As we descended the hill, we looked back once or twice 
at our friend. He was slowly moving towards the house where he 
dwelt with his brethren, but his eyes were fixed on the hills whose 
sides were covered with the grapes, on the juice of which, I believe, 
he could grow merry without ceasing to be wise. 

We were subsequently under the shadow of one of the noblest, 
though not the most lofty, of the Seven Mountains—the Drachenfels. 
A loquacious native of Kénigswinter walked with us into the little 
town, talking volubly of the old legend of the dragon and the maidens 
he used so ruthlessly to devour. At the corner of one of the streets 
was an inscription affixed to a house, which indicated the military 
position and condition of the inhabitants, and the number of men the 
“circle” in which they are placed is liable to contribute to the rolls of 
the army. As I turned from reading the inscription, I remarked that 
the prosaic truth of it was in strong contrast with the poetical legend. 
“Tt’s the same story in prose, and with a little variation of detail. 
The dragon no longer swallows our young girls, it is true, but we fecl 
him still, for when the blood-lust is on him, he carries off our young 
men.” <A father’s joy in a son is blunted by the consciousness that 
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the king may lay his hand on him, and fling him into a bloody grave, 
in a quarrel in which the poor {cllow has no part, or fling him back 
into his native village, mutilated and incapable of gaining his bread. 

At every step along the banks, or in the valleys of the Rhine, a 
crop of legends springs up, in the truth of which there is very con- 
siderable reliance placed, with a little affected expression of disbelief. 
If he who listens to the legend manifests distrust, then the teller of it 
will only the more obstinately assert its worthiness of being believed. 
At Lorch, for instance, there are rocks nearly perpendicular. Up the 
face of them, you are told that a knight, in heavy panoply, once rode 
full gallop. You have but to smile, and the old man who tells the 
tale in that exceedingly hot and thirsty place, will look at you with 
an air of grave reproval, and remark: “Nay, if you disbelieve it, 
we can show you the saddle!” 

It is certain that when a modern hand is laid on rock, hill, or castle, 
all the romance goes out of them. Ehrenbreitstein is grand only as a 
general in full and crimped uniform is grand; and as for Stotzenfels, 
that demon whose name is “ restoration,” has converted the pictu- 
resque ruin into a comfortable dwelling-house for a queen dowager. 
Some of these ruins have been so for nearly six hundred years, 
and a restorer’s hand only mars the beauty that is born of time. 
In 1282, the Rhine League put in force the decree of the Diet, 
stormed the noble robbers out of their nests, and dashed into ruin all 
of the strongholds which robbers of as noble blood did not require for 
their own purposes. 

Perhaps the beauty of Time, and faith in legend, has lingered 
longest round the Lurley Berg, whence that beautiful incarnation of 
mischief used to work such ruin on too confiding wayfarers. As 
we walked from St. Goar, to look at the magnificent old rock, the 
moon shone so tenderly bright from behind it, that the berg was one 
mass of black indistinctness, the river half in darkness at Lurley’s feet, 
but, towards the centre and opposite bank, rapidly flowing in wavelets 
of silver. As we talked of the old legend, and of the inhuman cry 
which the really “belle sauvage” used to fling out among the reverbe- 
rating hills when she grasped a fresh victim, there came a shriek upon 
the air, so unearthly, and it leapt away among the rocks so wildly, and 
died out over the valley with so dismal a wail, that for a moment the 
legend exercised its old power. But it was only for a moment. The 
shriek was the shrillest of screams, from Lurley’s master and subduer, 
an express train! As it dashed through the tunnel which pierces the 
very berg itself, one felt that Lurley had been for ever vanquished. 
The pufis from the engine as the train emerged from the cavern 
seemed like rude laughter at the old romance. We turned towards 
our inn, and our foreshortened shadows, under the lofty moon, had a 
fantastic aspect; the silence of the night was really sublime; and it 
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was broken only by occasional passers-by on their way to Ober-Wesel, 
and who wished us.a kindly “ Gute nacht!” as they went along. 

There is nothing paradoxical in saying that, after all, the romance 
of the Rhine is in its realities. In its memories there is more beauty 
than in its legends. By aid of the former the river is crowded with 
new heroes. I see Casar’s eagles crossing the stream at Weissen- 
thurm against the Sicambri. I hear the shout in the camp of 
Germanicus when there was born there the too famous Agrippina, 
that mother of Nero who gave the name of Colonia Agrippina to the 
adjacent city ; a name which lives somewhat mutilated, like other Rhine 
ruins, in its present form of Kéln, or Cologne. There came a time when 
shouts still louder rang in the imperial city. Near where the cathedral 
now is growing in beauty, Trajan heard himself saluted Emperor ! 
by the exulting soldiers, whose fathers had shouted as lustily on the 
same spot, hailing Vitellius, and whose descendants made Father 
Rhine blush at their imprecations as they slew Silvanus for dubbing 
himself Imporator without waiting for their sweet voices. Again, as 
we pass along the Wilhelm Strasse, in Bonn, where Germanicus once 
pitched his camp, memory brought back the scene in which the 
Roman soldiery pulled their august general out of bed, and made him 
give up to them the purple standard which he kept beneath it. Out 
of these Roman camps cities grew up. Andernach sprang out of 
that of Drusus, the great architect of bridges, castles, and of Roman 
power on the Rhine. The foundations of one of his bridges turned 
up this year on the Moselle. One old Roman city lies buried near 
Neuwied, the once gay and flourishing Vittoria; and near Mentz, 
where Drusus had his fatal fall from his horse, there is a ruin, which 
is said to cover all that was mortal of the great brother of Tiberius. 

Drusus consolidated the Roman power in Germany, and I do not 
lose sight of the present results of that fact amid the multitude of 
things with which they have no connection. I see Clovis crowned king 
of the Franks at Cologne, and Charlemagne fishing, and his son 
dying, at Ingleheim, and Roland wafting sighs to the laly at Non- 
nenwerth ; and I stand on that stony triangular bit of ground opposite 
Ehrenbreitstein and witness the grandsons of Charlemagne dividing the 
imperial inheritance into three. I see, on the same spot, Edward III. 
installed Vicar of the Empire; and Richard of Cornwall riding 
thence for love of the damsel in whose honour he gave the name to 
Gutenfels; and emperors crowned and dethroned; and I note the 
tap of Marlborough’s drums at Bonn; and mark the ruins of the 
palaces of the Austrasian kings, and much ruin and decay, with much 
revivification and vigour; but I see the one thing that Drusus 
planted, which has never decayed—that imperial power of Rome, the 
influences of which are felt now as profoundly as they were of old. 

Ii is our schoolbooks that tell us the empire died in the west, with 
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Augustulus, and, nearly a thousand years afterwards, with Palceologus 
in the east. Before Augustulus fell, there was a man in Cesar’s seat 
at, Rome who held half of the attributes of the Caesars as far as they 
could be expressed in the words Pontifex Maaimus. The other 
half was subsequently assumed by Charlemagne, as Imperator, 
or Emperor of the West, and Pope and Emperor ruled the world 
together as religious and secular heads of the holy Roman empire, 
till disputes arose about rights of superiority. Still this holy Roman 
empire, under German emperors, existed till the first Napoleon 
shattered it into fragments. The Roémische Kaisers shrunk into 
emperors of Austria; but the Caesar Pontifex Maximus retained and 
still retains the Caesars’ throne at Rome, and from it claims the 
obedience of the world. The claim is obeyed, as far as it emanates 
from the imperial chief priest ; and laughed at when it is put forth as 
from the imperator. In the latter character the pontiff, who inherits 
the estate of the Cesars, is more blindly submitted to in England. 
The score of Romish members of parliament who form his “ brass 
band” vote in obedience to telegrams despatched from Rome. 

And thus what seem ghosts of the past are substantialities of 
the present. I remember, on a moonlight night, standing on the 
terrace of the ruined castle of Heidelberg. Battle, fire, lightning, 
man, and time, have done their worst to the magnificent palace- 
fortress ; one part of it has been pushed by gunpowder into the ditch, 
but the ruin there has the aspect of a stout warrior with one foot over 
his own threshold, defying all assailants. I was gazing on the 
shattered majesty of the place, its wonderful beauty, richness of orna- 
ment, multitude of statues, all lit up by one of the grandest moons 
that ever sailed over the valley of the Neckar. As I gazed, I saw 
what seemed an old statue, to the bust, watching me from an upper 
window. The face and head were so white and motionless, that at 
least I could not doubt of its being marble, unless it were the ghost 
of one of the old electors, taking a glance over his old sovercign- 
dukedom by the light of that incomparable moon. In idle mood I 
raised my hat to it, and I was a little startled to see the effigy 
solemnly, but rigidly, bend its head in acknowledgment of the salu- 
tation. I murmured the words of Leporello: Colla Marmorea testa 
ei fe cost, cosi! and as I looked, I saw the little marble man with- 
draw from the window, and I heard a shrill voice from some inner 
recess. The riddle was solved later. The figure was that of the 
governor of the castle, for whom apartments are fitted up in this great 
and lonely ruin. The voice was that I suppose of Madame la Chatelaine 
summoning the little man to bed. The representative of the Duke 
of Baden shares his ruin with the owls, and there is no other in 
subjection to him, save a porter and a servant or two. 

The memory of that ghostly head haunted me all the way to 
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Strasbourg, and as if something of the ghostly should meet us there 
too, as we went musing through the cathedral where Marguerite 
heard the angels, Alban pointed to the name of the priest written over 
one of the confessionals. It was Fausr! To that consummation 
he has come at last! A night or two after we were in Paris. 

Few things have undergone greater change, in that capital at least, 
than the temper of dramatic audiences, and particularly that of the 
pit. This change was illustrated to us by an incident at the Bouffes 
Parisiens, and the memory of how such an incident would have been 
received a quarter of a centuryago. The little operetta, “ Le Mariage 
aux Lanternes,” had been interrupted by the sudden fainting away of 
the most buxom of stage-widows, whose name I have forgotten. 

The audience were waiting patiently for the actress’s recovery, 
making gossiping conjectures on the causes of the indisposition, when 
a gentleman in the boxes rose, turned his back to the pit, squared 
his coat-tails, and seated himself on the cushioned ledge of the 
box, continuing in that position the conversation he had been pre- 
viously carrying on with a friend who retained his original seat. I 
remember the time when such an act, one in theatrical law of great 
indecorum, would have lashed the pit into fury. On such an occasion 
they would have pelted the offender with cries of “face au parterre ! 
face aux dames!” and they would not have allowed a piece to proceed 
till their commanding cry had been obeyed. The French pit of these 
later days no longer is wounded in its pride by such an act, and what 
was once called discourtesy to ladies is now unheeded. In the more 
polite era, a gentleman could not venture to take a front seat in the 
boxes with a lady in the seat behind him. If, in his ignorance, he thus 
violated gallantry, a savage chorus from the pit, of “ place awe dames!” 
suggested a quick performance of his duty. This incident excited the 
admiration of an English actor who was present, and who was himself 


a very fine gentleman in his way. ‘Gad, sir!” said he to Evarista 
Gherardi, the handsome Italian harlequin, as he bade him good- 
night, “ that was a fine act of public decency!” ‘Ah! it’s our way 


in France, Mr. Cibber,” answered the then old Arlecchino. And talk- 
ing of these things we walked through the autumnal night to our 
quarters in the Rue Vivienne. 

On the following day, at the table dhdte of the Hotel des 
Etrangers, sat a Yankee gentleman, accompanied by two English 
friends. The American stranger occupied the head of the table, and 
he talked to his companions, not unpleasantly, but with that peculiar 
loudness, and a peculiar intonation which addressed his words to the 
general assembly, through his friends, that all other conversation was 
checked save such as could be kept up, in an undertone, between 
neighbours. The traveller from beyond the Atlantic amused us, how- 
ever, by his pertinacity in addressing very objectionable French to the 
VOL. XVIII. T 
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waiters, who spoke irreproachable English. “The badly-accented 
French of a Britisher is the most execrable torment that can be inflicted 
on the ear, excepting the more execrable torment it can receive from 
the worse executed French of an ill-qualified Yankee. Our friend was 
as ill-qualified a man, in this respect, as I had ever listened to, in 
French. He did not express himself ungrammatically. There was 
sense in what he said, and sound too; but the sound was of the most 
unmusical quality possible. At length there came a moment in the 
banquet when, lacking a knife for some rather tough French beef before 
him, he exclaimed, with a little air of impatience: “Garcon! donnez 
mot un canif!” The phrase caused some to smile, and two or three 
young French ladies looked fixedly at each other. The look was elo- 
quent, for it seemed to say, “Do not laugh, it would be want of 
courtesy.” The Yankee saw the effect he had produced by asking for 
a penknife to cut his beef with; but he scorned indulgence, and rushed 
in, unasked, with a justification. 

“Yes!” he said, “canif! I want a knife, and I use the proper 
word. I know what I am about. I have lived among the old French 
in Canada, where the ancient purity of the language is carefully sus- 
tained. There, canif is the common and proper word for knife. The 
words are the same: canif, e’nif, k’nif, knife.” Somebody modestly 
suggested “couteau.” ‘ Don’t talk to me of couteau,” he rejoined. 


“It’s not the thing I want—Donnez moi un canif!” But the waiter, 
presenting an ordinary table-knife to the guest, observed, “ Monsieur, 
voila wn couteaw!” The Yankee exclaimed, “ C'est un canif !”— 
‘Ah! cest tout ceque Monsieur veut!” said Pierre, with a smile. 
“Tt is anything Monsieur pleases!” The incident was evidently to 
him a matter quite beneath notice. 


J. D. 
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Karl's First Love. 





“ Prrmerruz,” said the young German, taking my sketch-book out 
of my hand... . 

A little caravansary on a cliff, opening by a row of half a dozen 
glass doors on a covered loggia, as big as the house itself. 

Over the stone parapet of this balcony, between great pots of flower- 
ing oleander, the sweetest and loveliest of prospects—a famous bay, its 
mountains, and its Mount. 

In the slumbrous August noon, faint melodious noises creep up to 
this ledge from the sea below—silvery, tinkling, little crystal smashes 
among the stones and rocks. 

T am seated in this balcony, sketching at one of the tables; my 
brother’s wife is writing at it also. Except a small entrance-room 
which is the house-thoroughfare, the hotel has nothing but sleeping 
chambers. We all live in the loggia; this is our al fresco coffee- 
room. 

A few yards off a party of Germans are variously occupied. One is 
a gifted maiden poetess (I am certain she is a gifted maiden poetess), 
whose squabness of contour, sharpness and redness of nose, and general 
forty-fiveness of aspect, a little mars the romantic effect of the oleanders 
which she loves to stick in her hair. She is writing some verses after 
her name in the visitors’ book. . . . Occasionally she reins in her 
impetuous pen as though it were Pegasus, and glances upward, her 
rapt soul sitting in her eye. 

Two young German ladies, in spectacles, sit near, and embroider 
slippers or smoking-caps. At the farthest end of the loggia, a German 
man, of the long-haired and large-mouthed type, stands before an 
easel, and paints a dreadful green and brown and blue picture, 
Every now and then, one of the German women gets up and goes and 
admires it, with “So!” and “ Ach!” and “ Wunderschén !” 

Théte is also the big head of this party, an elderly gentleman, who 
sits and reads a horrid little pale-typed German newspaper. He has, 
apparently, conceived a violent antipathy to Vesuvius, for I observe 
that he utters a grunt as of deepest disgust, whenever he comes into 
the loggia and faces its cloven-summit yonder. He then seizes a chair, 
twirls it round, bumps it down, and lumps himself on it, turning his 
broad back on those purple horns, uplifted over Naples like a charm 
to avert the evil eye. 

There are two guests beside all these, also Germans ; but quite 
Tt 2 
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unconnected with the larger party. These are two young painters on 
their Italian tour: at present, they are not in the loggia. We all 
live here, but some of us sleep elsewhere ; as may be inferred from the 
size of the house. 

Presently, while I am sketching, these young fellows come in. They 
are mere lads of nineteen or twenty, with intelligent, honest faces, and, 
until they speak, that cold, serious aspect which is common in German 
physiognomies, and as often looks like stupidity as thoughtfulness. 
They are dressed in loose grey clothes, and little felt hats ; their fair 
hair is cropped short, and they are too young to manifest much 
beard. 

They avoid, as usual, the party from Fatherland, come to this end 
of the loggia, lifting their hats to my brother’s wife, and seat them- 
selves astride on the parapet near me ; waiting, I suppose, for the arrival 
of their mittagsessen. 

It is curious to observe how ‘the English and the Germans avoid 
their own countryfolk, whom they encounter casually as strangers in a 
foreign land. No other people do the like, as far as I am awdre. As 
for the French, they jump to each other like magnetised needles, 
whenever they approach, especially if they have been rubbed upon 
the Paris loadstone. 

The German lads and I have established a kind of entente-cordiale, 


due in part to likeness in age and tastes. Not that I am an artist, 
but I have a turn for pen-and-ink drawing ,that is a source of 
pleasure to myself, and some indulgent persons of ing acquaintance ; 
and the young Germans often look over my sketch-book with a “das 
ist gut,” that is heartening. They have about as little English as I 
have German ; we can keep up with each other best in French. The 
elder is called Karl; the younger, Ludwig. 


“ Permettez,” said the elder lad, seeing that I had shut my book 
modestly, at their approach, and leaning from his perch on the parapet 
to take it out of my hand. 

The pages were full of pen-and-inkings of anything odd, beautiful, 
or picturesque, that had struck my fancy. I suppose a certain touch 
of humour was the chief merit of these rough sketches. On the last 
leaf I had just executed a portrait of our “lame tame crane™ of a 
waiter, while he laid a table for the young Germans. Donino did 
everything that was done in the establishment. The padrone was an 
ass, his wife a cow, the children pigs. Donino cooked, washed, “ made 
the rooms,” groomed the mule, and nursed two babies at once. He 
limped about, habitually, with a long corkscrew sticking out of his 
jacket-pocket. He was a bird-necked youth, of a yellow and ghastly 
countenance, hollow-eyed, having lank black hair, and a tendency to 
piety, which seems inseparable from that kind of physique. He lied 
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tis true, and pity ’tis, but mournfully and wearily, as though his lies 
were paternosters, and cheating a part of his penitential exercises ; 
and with a deceit as artless as an Irishman’s wig. 

When we taxed him with bringing us a bottle of bad wine, he would 
halt off with it silently, remaining absent for a palpably insufficient 
period ; then bring it back, and solemnly go through the motions of 
re-drawing with effort the cork he had just had time to stick in again 
behind the door. 

“Basta,” said my brother’s wife, at last, “now let us be rational.” 
Elizabeth thought it her duty (whenever she thought of it), to dis- 
courage my caricaturing turn ; but being a dear little, natural, human , 
woman, she could never help laughing, all the same, at anything 
ridiculous. 

“Permit us,” said she in French, “to look at your sketch-book, 
monsieur.” 

She addressed herself to the elder of the young men, who had 
hitherto shown us nothing of his own doing, while the younger had 
exhibited his clever studies. Karl was a grave, young fellow, with a 
touch of pride or reserve—much the handsomest and most intellectual 
of the two, although, in truth, both boys were intelligent and gentle 
mannered. 

“ Nay, madame,” said he, bowing, “I have done nothing worthy of 
your attention. I am only a beginner.” 

But here his & e, with a cunning smile, held up a small object 
betwixt his fingéf and thumb, crying, in broken English : 

“Behold! I have for you, madame, commit a crime. I have pig 
the poak of mine best friend !” 

He had picked his friend’s waistcoat-pocket of his sketch-book, and 
presented it to Elizabeth. 

It was a tiny volume, that could lie open in the palm of the artist’s 
left hand, while he sketched. 

These pencil-vignettes were exquisitely pretty : little pictures as mi- 
nute and delicate 2s photographs. A headland, a microscopic village, 
and boats. A rock in the sea; a mistico, all sails set, passing it softly 
in the moonlight, like a spirit. An old arched gateway half-way up 
a mouptain, with steep stone steps ascending through it, from between 
myrtle thickets ; on one side, the mountain, on the other, far down, 
the sea. 

“Why,” said I, “that is the town gate, yonder, up the mountain— 
the town gate of Capri.” 

“Certainly it is,” said the young German, who, now that his sketch- 
book was in our hands, and his companion, not himself, the showman, 
seemed gratified by our admiration. “ But it is not a finished drawing, 
as of course you perceive.” 

“T have never yet been up the mountain on that side,” quoth 
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Elizabeth, who had been unwell, and who had come to Capri for her 
health. “I feel quite strong now, and I propose that we accompany 
monsieur when he goes to finish his sketch—if that would not be 
disagreeable.” 

When my brother, Captain John Freshe, came in, it was settled that 
we should all climb the mountain together that afternoon, a3 soon as 
the sun got low. 

Tn the cool of the day, then, my brother and his wife, Karl, Ludwig 
and I, climbed to the town of Capri: our convalescent Elizabeth was 
on the padrone’s mule, which stepped lightly up the stone stairs of 
the mountain, being to the manner born. 

We counted on reaching the ruined palace upon the cliff of 
“'Timberio” by sunset, all except Karl, who was to stop half way and 
finish his microscopic drawing of the gate, and to rejoin us, or be 
rejoined, as we came back. 

We went cheerily up the mountain stair, cut through flowering 
myrtle, box, and arbutus thickets. The great lovely shadowy peaks 
towered up purple-grey on our right, beyond the vineyard slopes and 
terraces ; myrtle, box, and arbutus thickets shelved down on our left, to 
precipices whose feet were in the sea. 

A fresh fragrant air revived us as we climbed. The sun had sunk 
behind an intervening peak at our backs, but the bay and half its 
shores basked in a wonderful radiance, a prismatic glory. 

As we approached the grey gateway, a little sa of women 
and girls, brightly clad, with baskets on their h came trooping 
down the stone steps that ascended through the Gothic arch. They 
tripped down the steep stair in twos and threes, laughing and chat- 
tering, but with their pretty, natural courtesy, and kindly smiling, 
ranged themselves in single file to pass us. 

Among them, as they went, I caught sight of a girl’s face that 
made me open my eyes wide with surprise and pleasure at its beauty. 
It was an Italian face of fifteen, that is, of a girl at her very fairest. 
As she passed, she suddenly and visibly changed countenance. First 
she flushed sweetly, her immense brown eyes brightening ; the dawn 
of a smile dimpled her cheek; then she dropped her full lids and deep 
lashes, half averted her head, and tripped on. 

I turned and stared after her lithe shape, with its free and perfect 
grace, as the little troop descended. I stood and stared even while 
they dropped lower and lower down the winding mountain stair 
among the bushes, till the gay-coloured specks came in and out of 
sight, vanishing and appearing among the black blots of thicket, far 
down, like the sparks in tinder. 

When I turned round at last only Karl was near. He stood beside 
me, shoulder to shoulder, staring as I had done. But the lad’s chill 
German face was glowing as though the sun shone on it; his blue 
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eyes were aflame; his nostrils and his mouth quivering with passion. 
Somehow I comprehended in a second how it was with him. 

“She is beautiful,” said I softly, to show him that I did so, 
and patted him softly on the shoulder to express my sympathy. 

He turned his shining eyes on me; he did not attempt to deny or 
affect to misunderstand my inference. 

“My beautiful maiden!” said he in German, a world of tender 
pridein histone. .... Then he added slowly, tears in his eyes, a sob 
in his voice, as though his joy choked him, “And she loves me!”. . . . 
“Let us go on up the mountain,” said he presently. ‘I cannot draw 
to-night, and I will tell you my little love story, if that would not 
weary you.” 

He did not weary me in the least. We are not so easily bored at 
twenty as at thirty by our friend’s love story. But I was sensible 
enough, not being in love myself, to recognise the rashness of Karl’s 
passion. This was the history of it. 

Tuda, whom three weeks ago he had accidentally seen, as I had to- 
day, for the first time, was the daughter of a small wine-shop keeper 
in the town yonder. Her mother was dead. He was an avaricious fellow 
with an ill name. He had a second wife, a handsome young woman, 
and it was notorious that he made infamous money of her charms. 
He was civil enough to Karl, who openly frequented his osteria, and 
whose passion for Tuda must have been patent to him. His sour 
wine hardly ever attracted so prodigal a customer as the young 
German. Karl cheerfully paid for flasks whose vine-leaf corks he 
seldom drew, in order that he might sit by the hour together in'a 
dark corner of the shop, and stare between his fingers at the Hebe 
who served that doubtful nectar. 

Alas, a horrible suspicion suggested itself to me that such a brute 
as Karl described might count on turning his daughter into money, as 
he turned his wife. And an honest marriage would entirely frustrate 
such a calculation, unless his daughter's lover could buy her at her 
father’s price. And Karl was the son of a German gentleman, who 
would have preferred that his son should break his heart, or his neck, 
or the ten commandments, rather than a twig of his family tree by a 
mésalliance. On this father Karl was absolutely dependent for every 
groschen, unless he earned it. 

I asked Karl what Ludwig, his friend and comrade, thought of the 
affair. 

“Bah!” said Karl, colouring; “that dear Ludwig is a little 
worldly, a little common-place, see you. He has never loved; he 
knows not that which it is to love.” 

Ludwig had not passed his nineteenth year; there was, perhaps. even 
yet room, therefore, to hope that the reproach of his ignorance might be 
removed from him. But I drew from Karl’s words the uncomfortable 
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conclusion that the faithful Ludwig had opposed his friend’s love, 
and probably had far better reasons for doing so than I could adduce. 

“ For you,’ ’ continued Karl, “I perceive that you can sympathise 
with me. You can comprehend the deep heart-mysteries and soul- 
yearnings of aman. You must have loved. You can say, ‘And I 
too in Arcadia !’” 

I accepted the compliment, as one accepts almost everything nice 
one gets, without deserving it; and although I was certain that I had 
never yet been in Arcadia. I knew that Karl took for granted I 
adopted his views, only because I lacked the courage to say I differed 
from him. 

The sun set just as we reached the ruins and rejoined our party. 

The huge carcass of a dead palace crumbles century by century on 
the Rock of Tiberius; you can see the sky, blue or stormy, between 
the great brown ribs of the skeleton. A little white modern church 
shines tenderly amidst the gloomy Roman ruin. Here, a few years 
since, dwelt a holy hermit, and performed expiatory masses. We did 
not find the saintly person at home; his little tortoiseshell cat was 
sitting on a broken column, mewing for her supper, quite unconsoled 
by the glorious panorama spread before her around that lofty plat- 
form. 

The moonlight came up behind us, and above the great shoulder 
of the mountain, as we all descended to our caravansary on the cliff. 

On a sudden, at a sharp turn of the mountain stair, a kind of 
landing, there came in sight a remarkable figure mounted on a donkey. 
It was a venerable personage, with shaven crown, whose white beard 
descended to his rope girdle, over his brown friar’s frock. No sooner 
did he perceive Elizabeth on her mule than, courteously fluttering his 
fingers, he wheeled round with much dexterity and disappeared. 

We comprehended that he had retreated to a point where the 
rocky path, widening somewhat, would permit the signora to pass him 
without inconvenience. When we turned the corner we saw him a 
little lower down. He had pushed his way into the bordering thicket 
of myrtle, which breathed fragrance into our faces from its crushed 
leaves and twigs. He sat on his ass in the moonlight, quietly awaiting 
us; but as we approached, and thanked him for his civility, he held 
out his hand and asked ior a few grains for St. Guiseppe ; and then, 
when we had given them, he invited us to come to the Rock of 
“Timberio” the next day, in order to assist at the celebration of his 
patron’s festa. ‘There would be mass, and there would be a tarantella. 
Our excellencies would be well diverted. 

“Come,” whispered Karl at my shoulder. “She will be there.” 

Don Guiseppe, the polite and venerable personage on the donkey, 
was the saintly recluse of the rock, who was also celebrated for his 
immorality and his dancing. 
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“Your excellencies will do well to witness his performance of the 
tarantella,” said Donino, solemnly, at supper time. . “ Your excel- 
lencies cannot do better than go in-coppo to-morrow evening.” 

“It sounds like a Popish Jumpers’ meeting,” said my brother. 


A good way off, as we climb the mountain under a full moon, we can 
hear the merry monotonous ring and beat of a tambourine. At last 
we come upon the pretty ball. A little higher, the gloomy ruins and 
white church spread their sharp shadow. Behind, the moonlit moun- 
tains; below, the moonlit sea; overhead, a moonlit sky, for whose 
intense blue I have no name. ... . In a great flood of moonlight, 
on a plot of thymy turf on the very verge of a precipice, twenty 
Capriotes dance the far-famed Spider-dance. They have no music but 
the tambourine, caught and struck and brandished by one or other of 
the girls in turn, as each abandons it to bound among the dancers. 
They need no castanets: they clap their palms, they snap their 
fingers ; they leap hither and thither in perfect time; they utter wild 
little shouts and cries; they throw up their hands, they wave their 
arms. And always that merry monotonous beat and ring of the tam- 
bourine. 

But Don Guiseppe is not dancing. Probably there are too many 
strangers and heretics present. He stands on the outside of the throng 
of spectators, politely doing the honours of the festa to the forestier. 
The other German party are here also. Gifted maiden poetess, with 
oleanders in her hair, a note-book in hand, delicately sucking a pencil, 
sits on a broken column in the moonbeams, and immortalises our ball. 

“Tuda is not here,” sighs poor Karl, who shook his head just now, 
when Ludwig, rushing past into the dance, clapped him on the shoul- 
der, and shouted “ Andiam’! Andiam’!” 

But you see poor Karl is after all twenty years old, when the heels 
are so full of quicksilver! When I turn presently, from a short col- 
loquy with Don Guiseppe, poor Karl has vanished from my side, is 
dancing furiously, is waving his hand, is shouting “ Andiam’!” to me! 

Let him dance now that never danced before; let him that always 
danced now dance the more. Away with melancholy! Vive la 
bagatelle! Viva Yallegria! And J dance now that-never danced 
before ! 

I sit down by and by, breathless, on a great lump of stone or ruin. 
Casting my eyes carelessly down the double row of dancers, I see Karl, 
still untired. 

But he is not looking at me, or at his pretty partner. He is look- 
ing at Tuda. That young beauty has arrived, and is dancing with 
some one else, two or three couples off Karl. Her partner is not a 
peasant. He is dressed like Karl or me. A handsome man, past 
forty, but slim and elegant, and dancing as one to the manner born. 
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I say to myself, “I don’t think he is an Italian. Stop! Yes. I 
have seen him before. I know him by sight, and too well. He is an 
Englishman named Crosbie, always called ‘Sbi by the natives. He is 
a married man, separated from his wife, living at Naples, rich, and 
infamous through his vices.” 

Ah, Karl! look to thy Tuda! 

He is looking to her: he never takes his eyes off her, except to stare 
at ‘Sbi. I think he knows him by sight and repute, as Ido. Karl's 
face is set, and aged with restrained passion. 

Tuda and ’Sbi have but just joined the dancers. The beautiful child 
foots it gravely, her arms akimbo, her eyes cast down. They set to 
each other; a quick shuffle on their heels, not changing their places. 
Suddenly ’Sbi throws out his arms to her, claps his hands, and makes 
a bound like a grasshopper, that brings him to the other side. At the 
same moment T'uda tosses one arm over her head in an arch, and darts 
like a lizard into his place. Now they begin to dance in earnest. 

Shi leaps here, there, and everywhere ; maintains the rapid shuffling 
motion of his feet; gesticulates with arms, and hands, and fingers. 

Tuda wheels and whirls quick as light; advances and retreats ; 
throwing up an arm now over her head, now across her forehead ; 
holding out her long apron by one corner, or both ; turning away, 
nodding coquettishly. . . . Ten or twelve couples are performing all 
these varied movements and gesticulations, each dancer as the whim 
takes, or the fancy suggests. . . . Always that merry monotonous beat 
and ring of the tambourine. 

Tuda must assuredly have seen Karl, but she never glanced towards 
him, and evidently avoided meeting his eye. 

All at once with a flying leap he sprang right between Tuda and 
her partner, fronting the girl, stamped, and began to set to her. His 
angry blue eyes were fixed on her dropped lids; he was making faces 
with rage all the time he danced. But ’Sbi, who could not see the faces, 
had no inkling of their expression. Karl’s movement was quite a com- 
mon little incident of the Spider-dance, and always taken in perfectly good 
part. Without a moment’s pause Sbi bounded in front of the for- 
saken damsel, set to her, stamped, clapped his hands, and leaped hither 
and hither. 

In another minute Tuda faltered, broke off, slipped out of the rank, 
and darting across the moonlit plot, vanished among the shadows of 
the ruins. Karl, motionless, stared after her. Then he came to me, 
where I sat on my stone, and said in a bewildered way, “ Where is 
she ?” as if I could tell him! 

And then up came honest Ludwig too, and began to improve the 
occasion. He exhorted his friend to have done with the girl, who was 


plainly a jilt, a coquette, a little fool, unworthy of thy great heart, my 
Karl. 
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* Silence !” growled Karl. 

He sat on the ground with his arms round his knees, and stared out 
before him with blind eyes at shadowy Ischia yonder, and the solemn, 
shining sea. At last he lifted his head. 

“T will know,” said he: “to-night I will know. It is time. The 
devil has entered my paradise.” 

His eyes were fixed on ’Sbi, who had also left off dancing, and who, 
standing a little apart, talked with Don Guiseppe. Presently they 
separated ; the holy man mixed himself with the crowd ; ’Sbi strolled 
here and there, looking about him, and chatting with the peasant-girls 
that were not dancing. 

Karl got up, and going to the edge of the crowd presently beckoned 
us with his finger. There was a very grim look on the young fellow’s 
face as he whispered, crushing my hand in his own, “ Do you see that 
old beast of a hermit yonder, half behind that bush? Do you know 
the man he is talking to? It is Tuda’s father !” 

Tuda did not re-appear, and Karl danced no more. His troubled 
mood affected Ludwig and me, so that for us the festa did not go 
merry as a marriage bell. Karl seemed, however, more thoughtful 
than sad. 

About eleven o'clock the strangers and some of the townspeople 
began to depart. ’Sbi and Don Guiseppe were seen no more. We 
preferred to wait a little, until the narrow paths should be clear, and 
it was half an hour later that we put Elizabeth on her mule, and began 
to drop down the mountain. 

Behind us, fainter and fainter, the noises of the festa. Before us, 
deeper and deeper, the silence. At last, nothing but that quick click of 
the mule’s feet down the stony path, and that soft sound of our own, 
brushing the aromatic turf beside it. John and his wife went a little 
in advance, and occasionally spoke, but Elizabeth was too tired to talk, 
she said. As for Karl, Ludwig, and I, we went silent as ghosts. 

It was midnight as we came near the white town, asleep in a hollow 
of the sublime moonlit panorama. Loiterers from the festa hung on 
the outskirts; we could not yet see, but we heard them, below us. 
Now a laugh, now a shout, now a rocket-like song, made the solemn 
mountain merry. As we entered the little town, Karl turned, without 
a word, out of the narrow street which led through it, into another, 
still narrower. Ludwig caught his arm, but he wrenched himself free 
without even turning his head, and went on. 

“Let us come, too, for God’s sake,” said poor Ludwig. 

The alley led into a tiny piazza, or square, and in another moment 
Ludwig had entered a mean wine-shop there. We followed. 

It was a rough place, a rude table of planks ran the whole length, 
between two benches. Two or three smaller tables stood in the corners 
of the room. Late as the hour was, there were still customers in the 
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osteria. A smoky, stinking lamp, filled this interior with shadows 
rather than light. 


We stopped at a table near the door, and our eyes got used to the 
obscurity. 

Don Guiseppe was there; ’Sbi was there; Tuda’s father, and Tuda. 

Tuda’s father hastened obsequiously to Karl. “A mezzo of the 
white. Do I not know your taste, ’gnor mio?” He fetched and put 
down flask and glasses, and stood there grinning like a dog. 

“A good festa: have the signors enjoyed it? I left early, I had 
my business to attend to. I cannot afford to take my pleasure like 
their excellencies.” 

He answered Karl’s eyes fixed on Tuda’s face. 

“The little one has been crying. Poveretta! she too could not be 
spared long. I was obliged to bring her away. She is but a child, 
and could hardly be comforted.” 

Karl, setting his back to the wall, had gazed solemnly at Tuda, from 
the moment that he entered. Certainly the girl looked tired to death, 
and had been crying. She leaned, facing us, with the heels of her hands, 
as it were, on two corners of the table, at which sat ’Sbi and Don 
Guiseppe. Her languid, sleepy eyes, under their swollen lids, wandered 
away, avoiding Karl’s; but she showed her little shining teeth in slow 
smiles. Her faint laughter was hardly vocal; it was, however, kept 
up to the brim by ’Sbi (who seemed resolved to make her merry), and 
now and then overflowed gently, like water from a full vase. 

Her figure thus bent towards ’Sbi was enchanting ; her beauty was 
adorable ; to Karl it was maddening. 

« Did that comfort you ?” he roared, jumping up, and running to her : 
“Did that comfort you, Tuda ?” 

He seized her little brown hand, and held it up with one of his own, 
with the forefinger of the other striking a showy ring that glittered on it. 

Tuda turned pale, and the tears began to run down her cheeks— 
still she turned her eyes from Karl. 

“For shame, sir,” said Sbi; “'Tuda, my pretty child, he shall not 
hurt thee.” 

“Hurt her!” shouted Karl, “I! Tuda, Tuda, Tuda, my darling, 
my soul, come away. Let me take thee where he—he—cannot reach 
thee to hurt thee. Give me your daughter for my wife,” added he, in a 
quieter voice, turning to Padron’ Cecco, who stood cunningly snigger- 
ing at both his child’s lovers. 

“La, la, la,” said the fellow, patting Karl and stroking him down. 

“Let us discuss this matter in a peaceable manner, and with 
decorum. There is nothing to be gained by a scandal. Tuda has 
accepted milordo’s ring, in all honour, and with my permission. It is 
but a token of the fatherly interest he is good enough to take in her. 
Sit down ’gnor mio, and explain your honourable sentiments.” 
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Karl did not sit down, or let go Tuda’s hand. 

“T will marry your daughter to-morrow, if she is willing . . . and 
she has said she is willing. Do you consent? That is all I have 
to say.” 

“Piano, piano,” returned the father. ‘One does not give one’s 
daughter like that! as easily as a grain to a beggar . . . . con tutto 
rispetto, ’gnor mio. You would marry my daughter. Primo: you 
are, doubtless, rich.” 

“No,” said Karl. “Iam poor: but I can maintain my wife.” 

“In what manner, if one may ask ?” 

“T will work for her. I tell you, I will maintain her.” 

“With the pretty little pictures . ... good, very good. But, 
secondo, Me—povero me?” striking his breast. 

“You!” 

“’Gnorsi. My daughter is my servant. I cannot afford to hire one.” 

Karl ground his teeth. 

“ Would you sacrifice your child?” 

“Would you sacrifice me—povero me? I have the honour to 
object, ’gnor mio.” 

Tuda was sobbing. Karl beat his fist on the table. At this moment 
Sbi got up and left the osteria. He muttered something of being de 
trop in a family affair, as he passed Ludwig and me at the door. 

Suddenly Padron’ Cecco’s manner changed. His detestable sneer 
broadened into a waggish grin. He patted Karl on the shoulder. 

“ Coraggio! ’gnor mio,” cried he. ‘“ Perhaps I look worse than I am. 
Sta legro! I was saying all that for a joke just now—per ridere. 
I am a good fellow enough after all. You shall have my pretty Tuda 
and live like two turtle doves, on the pretty little pictures. Per Bacco! 
I am a good sort of fellow enough. I love my daughter, and I love 
a joke. I give you my daughter, give me the joke—povero me !” 

Padron’ Cecco ended with a ludicrous whine, burst out laughing, 
and held out his hand to Karl. 

The lad shook it gravely; I could see that he was trembling, and 
too much overcome with surprise and joy to dare to speak. 

But he lifted up the little brown hand, which all the time he had 
not let go, drew off the fine glittering ring and laid it on the table. 
Then he took a simple little circlet off his own fourth finger, and 
slipped it on the third of Tuda’s left hand, which he kissed with a kind 
of solemn passion. 

“My Bride!” said he, raising his head up, and showing her to us. 

It touches me now to think of the lad’s face at that moment—the 
tender glorification of it! 

Soon after, Ludwig and I were walking slowly through the town, 
leaving Karl to follow. And then Ludwig and I spoke freely out to 
each other what was in both our minds. 
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“ Padron’ Cecco is deceiving him,” I said. 

“So is Tuda,” said Ludwig. 

“She cares more for ‘Sbi’s fine ring than for poor Karl's,” 
affirmed I. 

“ She cares more for ’Sbi’s fine ring than for Karl,” rejoined Ludwig. 
“The little traitress, the little base animal without heart or soul, 
were y 

“ Yes, but what can we do?” inte:rupted I, practically. 

We thought and thought in vain. “ We can do nothing,” we had 
just owned, as Karl—radiant, triumphant, majestic, almost con- 
descending—came up with us. 

He said little, he walked before us as if he were floating, and soon 
began to sing! 

“Fretheit das Lebens !”—Ludwig joined, and so did I, as well as I 
could. I had sung “ Life let us cherish,” before, round an English 
Christmas fire, and I thought of that as we went chanting the German 
words down the Italian mountain, in the splendour of Italian moon- 
light, catching and cr shing the myrtle leaves as we went. 

We only slept for an hour or two. We had agreed to refresh our- 
selves by an early swim, while the water was cool, and to take out 
our sleep in the hot afternoon. 

The sun was rising, and the marina was up and doing, but it was 
not much past four. An exquisite time in summer—but the fresh- 
ness that is chill in England, is only cool in Italy. 

We bathed nearly under the loggia of our hotel ; a good place, and 
“at this hour no danger of shocking gifted maiden poetesses,” quoth 
I, as I plung d. 

When I had swum a good way out, I observed a little yacht, lying 
to just behind the huge promontory of the Rock of Tiberius on the 
opposite side of the marina. The little vessel seemed, as it were, 
hiding round the corner. No one could have seen it from the shore. 

I was just going to point it out to Ludwig, when he swam up to me. 

“ Look yonder !” said he. 

Down a rocky by-pith to the marina, two or three persons were 
hastening. 

“ One is Tuda,” said Ludwig, “and Karl has seen her.” 

Karl had seen her. In a twinkling he had reached shore, was clad, 
and darting along the beach. 

Love, who has wings, can get over very difficult ground with 
miraculous celerity. Ludwig and I, having swum ashore also, found 
it exceedingly heavy running over the shingles, and came a long way 
behind that flying lover. Long before we came on the scene, we 
scented trouble and a catastrophe in the sweet morning air. 

We saw Tuda, Padron’ Cecco, and ’Sbi; we saw a boat just pushed 
into the water. . . “ And that yacht rouad the corner,” thought I. 
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Karl's poor little love story was at its last chapter, its last page. 

While he was yet twenty paces off, ‘Sbi took Tuda in his arms, and 
put her into the boat. Then he jumped in himself, and Padron’ Cecco 
followed. And then the boat was shoved off, the rowers tumbled in, 
and there were ten yards of blue water between Karl and his be- 
trothed. 

Without a moment's pause he ran into the sea, and then struck out, 
following the boat. 

“Tuda! Tuda!” cried he; “throw thyself out; thou canst swim, 
and I am here! Have no fear, I will save thee! Cast thyself out, 
my little Tuda! my little darling! Tuda, my soul! Ah! they are 
holding her—the cowards !” 

They were not holding her. They were not even pulling hard. 
Karl came up with the boat, and grappled it with one hand, with the 
other he clutched at Tuda’s. 

Then we saw the cruel child strike him on the forehead, and push 
him away with all her might. 

When Karl felt that, he let the boat go, threw up his arms with a 
piteous cry, and sank. 

Ludwig and I soon brought him out of the water, and laid him in- 
sensible on the beach. A little, sharp cut, was bleeding on his brow. 

“Sbi’s ring,” said Ludwig, who was crying ; “I saw it flash on her 
finger in the sun as she struck him—the little she-devil. I always 
hated her !” 

We brought him to himself, and got him to bed. He had an 
illness, short and sharp, through which he was tenderly nursed by us 
all. Gifted maiden poetess cooked him a German mess, and wrote a 
poem on him. 

But as soon as he was well enough he left Capri with Ludwig. 

And the other day he sent me his photograph and his wife’s, from 
Berlin. She seems a pretty blonde, probably roseate and soft as a 
skein of pink Berlin wool. He has a handsome beard, and is grown a 
little corpulent. They sit hand in hand, smiling. 

I fancy I can see the scar on his forehead with a strong magnifier. 


Mary Broruenrton. 








False ! 


—_—_ 


I. 
“ FatseE !” she thought, with a weary gaze 
Over glades alive with the timorous deer, 
With hills remote in a violet haze, 
And the gleam of a winding mere. 
In each sweet soft eye a large bright tear 
Rose to the brim, but never fell. 
“T have lived and loved,” she thought, “ one year. 
It is over. All is well. 


II, 


“ Ay, it is well. For false the lips 
That were honey-sweet, and seemed so true ; 
False the touch of those finger-tips 


That thrilled my whole blood through ; 
False the eyes of marvellous blue 
Which ruled my heart as the moon the sea: 
Yet I thought as I knew myself I knew 
The man who was king of me. 


Il. 
“Can the falcon coo like an amorous dove, 

Then tear the heart from the answering breast? 
This man had a scorn that could look like love ; 
He hated, yet caressed. 

With the skill of a fiend, for a cruel jest, 
He tamed my spirit, he soothed my fear, 
Till I longed in his loving arms to rest . . . . 
Then threw me away with a sneer.” 


Mortimer Coins. 





